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CHAPTER I. 



MUEMUES. 



" I AM no use — ^no use ! Nobody cares for 
me, nobody loves me. It is very hard." 

These were sad words, and the speaker looked 
as if she were in earnest as she said them; 
though there was no one to hear them but her 
dog Snuff, and he was just then so busy pawing 
up the ground, and burrowing his little black 
nose into the hole he had made, that he had no 
time to attend to his mistress's sorrowful com- 
plaint, as she sank down upon the mossy bank 
just above Brook Silvertone. Grace Lee was a 
pale, thin child of nearly twelve years old, with 
thoughtfiil dark eyes, and straight, regular fea- 
tures ; but there was a fretfiil expression hover- 
ing round her mouth, and often tell-tale Knes 
about her forehead, which showed that Grace 
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was not a happy child, and no one could call 
her a pretty one either. 

Grace's melancholy face, and sad words, seem- 
ed very much out of place on this bright May 
morning, for it was a time of rejoicing and 
gladness with every living thing. The birds 
were singing, as birds will sing when the early 
sunshine is gilding everything around, and 
making dew-drops glisten like diamonds, and 
deepening the colour of every tiny blossom in 
the fields and hedgerows. Then, how cheerfully 
the leaves rustled in the trees above Grace's 
head ; how jocund was the distant echo of farm- 
yard sounds, borne to her ear on the refresh- 
ing breeze of the pleasant morning ! — the 
cackling of the hens, the deep-mouthed bay 
of the sheep-dog, the call of the boy in the 
corn-field, the lowing of the cattle in the home 
meadow. 

Yes, aU things seemed full of life and glad- 
ness ; but above every sound, as Grace sat idly 
twisting the strings of her sun-bonnet, and look- 
ing with a sad, perplexed expression at a rather 
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severe pinch on the finger of her left hand, — 
above every other sound rose the voice of the 
merry little brook, as it went on its way shim- 
mering and glancing in the sunlight, and making 
music which was peculiarly its own, and made 
its name of Silvertone very appropriate. 

Many an hour had Grace Lee spent under 
the old beech tree which waved above Brook 
Silvertone, — ^many a dreamy hour of repining 
at what was her lot, and useless longing for 
what was beyond her reach. Sometimes she 
brought one of her few books in her hand, or a 
stocking she was knitting, or a bit of coarse 
needlework which her aunt had given her to 
finish. But generally the thoughts went faster 
than the fingers, and Grace would, after a little 
while, relapse into perfect idleness and inaction. 

The morning of which I now speak had been 
a trying one to the child ; everything had gone 
wrong, everybody was cross, and Grace had 
made her escape at last from a sharp scolding, 
which her aunt thought she deserved, for break- 
ing three fresh-laid eggs when she brought in a 
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basketful from the nests, and for leaving dirty 
footmarks on the floor of the kitchen — a fault 
Mrs. Salter could not easily forgive in any one, 
much less in Grace. So often did Grace hear 
herself called a careless, useless, lazy child, that 
she had become almost hardened to it, and 
received the epithets with very little concern; 
but this morning her aunt had been more than 
usually provoked, and added to harsh words a 
pretty hard push, which made Grace stagger 
against the half-open door, when, stretching out 
her hand to steady herself, it was caught in the 
hinge just as her uncle swung it back as he 
entered the house, squeezing Grace's fingers so 
hard, that a short sharp cry of pain escaped her. 

Poor Grace ! A drop is enough to make the 
full cup overflow; and she rushed away, not 
waiting to hear the good-natured farmer say, 
" Are you hurt, child ? I'm main sorry if I've 
hurt you;" and sought refuge in her favourite 
retreat, where she uttered the words with which 
my story opens. 

And all the while Brook Silvertone ran mer- 
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idly on its way, and seemed to mock the child's 
sadness with its happy murmur. Grace cried 
for some time after she had sighed out those 
words, " I am no use — no use !" then, her grief 
having spent itself, she called Snuff to her side, 
who was a fiinny httle animal, with short legs, 
a rough coat, and little bushy tail. Snuff was 
no beauty, but he and Grace were friends, and 
understood each other thoroughly. Now, as 
Snuff bustled up to his place on the bank close 
to Grace, and lay panting by her side, a very 
red tongue hanging out of his mouth, his brown 
eyes turned lovingly up to her face, the child 
put her arm round him, and said: '^Poor old 
Snuff ! I am very unhappy. Snuff ; I shall run 
away, I think. No one loves me, no one cares 
for me. I am no use, they say — no use .'" 

It was the same complaint, and it was again 
spoken aloud ; but this time other ears than 
Snuff's had heard it. A movement behind her 
made Grace turn her head, and she saw a lady 
close to her, whose voice was very soft and 
pleasant as she asked: '* Will you tell me if I 
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can get through by this path into the road 
again, little girl ?" 

Grace did not start to her feet with alacrity, 
as many children would have done ; she merely 
said : " Yes, if you go on you'll come to a stile, 
and get into the home meadow." 

" The home meadow!" said the lady, smiling; 
"but I want to get into the high road." 

" You must go across the meadow first, and 
then you will see the gate," Grace answered, in 
the same spiritless tone. 

" Thank you ; and will you tell me what 
pretty farmhouse that is amongst the trees?" 
the lady continued. 

"It is Beryl Farm ; it belongs to my uncle 
Salter." 

" What a pretty winding path this is by the 
side of the brook 1" the lady said; "and that 
looks a very comfortable seat — ^the bank is so 
soft and mossy, and the trunk of the tree .to 
lean against ; but what are you doing there ?" 

Grace hung down her head till her face touched 
Snuff's shaggy coat, and murmured, "Nothing." 
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"You were talking to your dog just now, 
then, were, you?" the lady went on; "do you 
know, I could not help hearing what you said ; 
they are sad words, and especially sad when a 
child speaks them : * I am tio use to any one^ 
and *no one loves me.' Tlnat at least is not 
true; there is One who loves you, my child." 

Grace lifted her head again, and turned her 
large dark eyes ftdl on the speaker. A certain 
wistful, imploring expression in them moved the 
lady to say : " Shall I sit down by you and rest 
a little while ? I have had a long early ramble 
in this lovely country, and I am tired. Shall I 
sit down and talk to you?" 

Grace shyly answered, "Yes," and the lady 
seated herself by the child's side, and then there 
was silence for a minute or two. The lady was 
listening to the voice of Brook Silvertone ; Grace 
was directing sidelong and furtive glances to- 
wards her new friend. The lady was simply 
dressed in a plain morning gown. She wore a 
brown straw hat, from under which looked out 
a pair of sweet, tender blue eyes, shaded by long 
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lashes ; her mouth was sweet and tender too ; 
and when she spoke again, Grace thought it was 
a sound as pleasant as the brook itself. 

After the silence, the first question was — 
" Shall we tell each other our names ? I am 
Mrs. Heathcote, and have lately come to live at 
that white house at the top of the hill yonder, 
which is rightly called Hill Grove. Now will 
you tell me the name of Mr. Salter's little 
niece .^ 

"I'm Grace Lee. I've lived at Beryl four 
years, and I hate it !" said the child, with sud- 
den vehemence. 

Mrs. Heathcote laid her hand gently and ca- 
ressingly on Grace's arm. "Why are you not 
happy, my child ?" 

" Because my aunt is cross, and I never do 
anything to please her. She never scarcely 
gives me a kind word. My uncle is better than 
she is, but he is seldom in the house. Then I 
can't go to school, and I never see anybody, and 
I've no one to care for but Snufi*; and the only 
time I'm happy is when I am sitting here by 
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Brook Silvertone, listening to the water as it 
runs along." 

"Poor child! poor little girl!" And again 
the soft, sweet voice seemed to encourage Grace 
to go on. With flushed cheek and more anima- 
tion than Mrs. Heathcote could have thought 
possible a minute or two before, Grace con- 
tinued : — 

''I came to live here four years ago, soon 
after my mother died. My father is in America, 
they say, and I never saw him that I remem- 
ber. I remember my mother, though, and I 
never have had anybody to love me since she 
died. Aunt is always teUing me I'm no use to 
her, only a burden, and that I owe every crust 
I eat to her kindness. So I do ; but, oh ! when 
she tells me so, I am ready to run away. I was 
this morning, when she said I was more plague 
than profit, because I broke the eggs, and left 
a footmark on the kitchen floor. Then they 
won't let me go to school. I could walk to 
Wynton, I know I could, and there's a school 
there; but my aunt says I cost too much 
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already, and as I can read, that's enough for 
a girl like me/' 

Grace paused, breathless, and half frightened 
at having said so much; her heart beat quick 
and fast, and her usually pale, sallow cheek was 
crimson with excitement. Mrs. Heathcote looked 
at her with interest and compassion, and she 
sent upwards a "httle winged messenger," a 
short, earnest prayer, that she might do good 
to the poor desolate httle girl, and show her 
where and how to seek the green pastures and 
still waters which the Good Shepherd provides 
for his flock, 

"Grace," she said at last, "you know there 
is One who loves you ; but do you ever think of 
Him?" 

"No, not much; I did when mother was 
ahve, but " 

" Do you ever pray to Him ?" 

Grace was silent. 

" What do you think about when you sit here ?" 

" I hsten to Silvertone ; I fancy it's talking 
to me sometimes." 
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"Well," said Mrs. Heathcote, "no doubt 
Brook Silvertone would say a great deal if it 
could ; it would say, * I do good, I am of use in 
the world. Why are not you like me ?' " 

Grace looked up wondering. 

" I can't stay any longer to-day, httle girl ; 
but we shall meet again, I hope," said Mrs. 
Heathcote. " Ask your aunt, to-morrow even- 
ing, to let you come up to Hill Grove and see 
the lady who now lives there; and meantime, 
Grace, try to do something for others, and you 
will be happier, much happier." 

"I never do anything right," murmured 
Grace ; " I spill the milk, and break the eggs, 
and spoil the dinner, and I am scolded from 
morning to night. I have no peace till I get 
here." 

" Ah, Grace ! I think I understand how it is. 
Do you ever try to be of use ? or are you con- 
tented to go on your own way, and settle it that 
you must be found fault with, and must be use- 
less? Good-bye now; to-morrow evening I 
shall expect to see you — till then good-bye. 
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And, my cliild, I leave with, you a text from 
God's Holy Book, wliicli I should like you to 
say after me once, that you may not forget it." 
And Mrs. Heathcote repeated the words slowly 
and distinctly : ** ' Be not slothful in business, 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.' " 

Grace did as she was told, and then Mrs. 
Heathcote' s light steps were heard as she tripped 
away, keeping time to the murmur of Brook 
Silvertone ; and once more Grace and Snuff 
were alone together. 



GRACE'S HOME. 
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I ' I chatt«r, cbattor, sa I flon 

To join the brimming 

For men may come, and 

But I go on for ever.' 




CHAPTER II. 



grace's home. 



Grace did not linger much longer by Brook 
Silvertone, when Mrs. Heathcoje was gone. 
Those earnest words had roused her, and she 
found herself repeating them again and again, 
*' * Not slothful in business,' '* and asking her- 
self, " What can my business be ?" She turned 
towards hom^ with slow steps, deep in thought. 

Her way lay along the path Mrs. Heathcote 
had just trod for a little way ; but Grace soon 
stopped at a ricketty wooden gate, through 
which she passed into a comer of the orchard 
belonging to Beryl Farm. Grace threaded her 
way between the trees, which were shaking off 
in pink and white showers the petals of their 
tender blossoms, and almost wading through 
the long grass, amidst which Snuff was all 

c 
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* 

but hidden. At last the child came out into 
the strip of garden lying before one side of 
the farmhouse. It Avas a stiff, formal garden, 
crossed and recrossed with straight, narrow 
walks edged with thick box ; and in the middle 
stood a sun-dial, moss-grown and weather- 
stained, on which the sun was shining as the 
child passed it, the shadow of the hand point- 
ing between eleven and twelve. 

Grace went round the house to the kitchen 
door, and hearing her aunt's voice reproving 
the maid for some carelessness, she hesitated 
about going in; and yet she wanted to get up- 
stairs to her own room, and she must pass 
through the kitchen to ascend the back stairs : 
to go up the front stairs was an unheard-of 
thing, except on state occasions, when visitors 
from Wynton came at hay or harvest time, and 
had to pass up them to the "best bed-room," 
which, was too good for the use of ordinary 
people. 

As Grace stood debating whether she should 
venture in or not, her aunt suddenly turned 
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from the dresser, where she was examining the 
merits of a huge meat-pie, ** done to a turn " in 
the oven, and caught sight of a bit of Grace's 
frock by the half-open door. 

"Come in, Grace, this minute; where have 
you been idling to ? Here, peel the potatoes, 
and make yourself useful for once. Turn out 
the dog, though," she continued, in a louder 
key, '' and wipe your feet Avell, for I'll be 
bound they are covered with mud. Come, look 
sharp ! " 

Grace advanced in her accustomed slow, deli- 
berate way, and murmuring something like " I 
am going up-stairs first," she was about to 
ascend the narrow, crooked flight of angular 
stairs which were behind the great cuckoo clock 
in the corner of the large Jcitchen, when her 
aunt exclaimed — 

" You'll do no such thing I As I've been 
saying to your uncle, it's time you minded when 
you. were spoken to, and made us some return 
for what we do for you. If you don't look about 
you, I'll get you a place as nurse-girl, or some- 
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thing, and teach you to earn your own living, as 
sure as your name is Grace Lee !'' 

Grace did not take this speech — one of many 
of a hke nature to which she had listened — as 
quietly as sometimes. She only answered it, 
however, by an angry glance from her usually 
soft eye, and by rushing past her aunt up-stairs 
at full speed. Once in her own little room, she 
threw herself on the bed, and her heart swelled 
with a sense of unkindness and wrong, while she 
was too angry even to cry. 

At last she remembered what had made her 
so anxious to get up-stairs ; and slipping oflF the 
bed, she got a chair, and putting it by the old, 
high chest of drawers, which held many pos- 
sessions of her aimt's, as well as her own little 
wardrobe, she re^hed down a shabby Bible, 
and then taking it to the window- seat, doubled 
herself up there, and opened it. It was very 
dusty, and the print was small. Evidently Grace, 
who, in her dreams by Brook Silvertone, always 
had the most vivid ones about books, plenty of 
books, to make her wise and clever, knew no- 
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tiling of The Book, where wisdom, the best and 
highest, can be only found. 

After a long search, she was obliged to give 
it up, — she could not find the words the lady- 
had taught her, about business and serving 
God. Again the question arose, "What was 
her business ?" Oh ! that she had some one to 
teU her, to teach her. It was hard, very hard. 
How could she be of use ? And yet, for aU this, 
in Grace's little heart a voice whispered, — ^not 
very clearly, for it was all confusion within, still 
it did whisper, — that she could do more than 
she did if she tried ; that she led a dreamy, idle 
hfe, and knew it, and knew too that it was 
wrong, — something told her it was wrong. 

But Conscience could, as I told you, scarcely 
be heard amidst the tumult within; and so Grace 
Lee, like many another, silenced it altogether 
for that time, by inwardly recounting her aunt's 
cross tempers, and all the many vexations which 
were as thorns in the path of her childhood. 
" Never to speak a kind word, never to let me 
go to school, never to church, scarcely; — ^how 
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can I be bappy or good ? — how could any one ? 
I shall tell the lady all about it, I am deter- 
mined; perhaps " 

But Grace's musings were cut short by a 
loud, sharp rap at the door; it was bolted — 
Grace kncAV she was safe. It was Mrs. Salter's 
voice. 

" You come down this minute, child. Dinner 
is ready, and not a bit shall you taste unless 
you come as I bid you. Shutting yourself up in 
this way ! Come down, I say ! " Then the door 
was violently shaken, and Mrs. Salter's steps 
were heard retreating down the stairs. 

Whether Grace would have obeyed or not, I 
cannot say, had not the thought of getting leave 
to go to Hill Grove the next evening quickened 
her to smooth her rough hair, and make herself 
ready to obey her aunt's summons. 

Mrs. Salter took no notice of Grace as she 
seated herself at the table, which was well- 
spread and abundant. Mr. Salter was away 
at Wynton market, for it was Saturday, — 
always a busy and trying day for people at 
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Beryl Farm, because it was the day when the 
mistress's temper was often more than usually 
ruffled. 

Yet. Mrs. Salter was really kind-hearted ; she 
had no serious intention of letting her brother's 
httle girl go out to service from that home of 
plenty. To use a common expression, " her 
bark was worse than her bite;" and fussy and 
fidgetty, irritable and overbearing as she too 
often was, Mrs. Salter was a good mistress, a 
capital housewife, and thoroughly true and just 
in all her dealings. She wanted what, alas ! so 
many want, the power from on High, which 
alone can order the unruly wills and affections 
of sinful men. 

Grace found that there was to be no escape 
to Brook Silvertone this afternoon ; she was 
kept busily employed tiU tea-time, and then 
again till her uncle came home to supper. This 
was not till nearly eight o'clock, and Grace was 
almost tired out, though she was ever recurring 
to the thought of the sweet lady who had 
spoken to her in the morning, and settling how 
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she should dare to ask leave to go to Hill Grove 
the next evening. 

Mr. Salter's first words were — " How's your 
finger, httle one ?" and, to Grace's surprise, he 
drew her towards him with unwonted though 
rough tenderness. Before beginning his sup- 
per, too, for which he was generally so eager, 
he thrust his hand into the pocket of his trow- 
sers, and after fumbling some time, he drew out 
a dirty, crumpled piece of newspaper. 

" Don't remember much of your father, eh, 
child ? " he asked. 

Grace looked up into his face, and said, "No." 

Just then her aunt came bustling in, and her 
husband addressed her : — 

" Look you, Sarah, this is your brother that 
has been drowned, no doubt ; Peter Lee, — ^that 
was his name, sure enough." 

Mrs. Salter put down the dish she had brought 
from the back kitchen, and held out her hand 
for the paper. 

" Yes, take and read it, — ^you are a better 
scholar than I am. It was young Yates, of the 
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Bull at Wynton, who let me cut it out of the 
newspaper. Come, read it, wife." 

If the good farmer were no great scholar, 
certainly his wife was not much before him. 
With very little trace of emotion — scarcely of 
surprise — she spelled out the account of the loss 
of a small steamer on Lake Superior, North * 
America, which, by collision with another in a 
fog, had gone down, and nearly aU hands were 
lost. Then followed a list of names, and amongst 
them, " Peter Lee, steward, native of Wynton, 
Hampshire," was mentioned. 

" So that's his end — poor Peter ! he was no 
one's enemy but his own," was his sister's re- 
mark. 

" Hum ! — can't say that," said her husband ; 
" leaving his wife and little one as he did, nine 
years ago. Well, you're an orphan now, Grace, 
my girl ; and so you have been, aU but in name, 
these four years and more. You've got a home 
at Beryl, and you're welcome — that's aU I have 
to say. Now then, wife, let's see to supper." 

So the good farmer dismissed the subject, and 
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his wife busied herself in putting all ready for 
his substantial meal, talking, more to herself 
than to anybody else, as she did so, about 
Peter — the bold boy that he always was ; and 
how, now that Grace had no one in the world 
but them, it behoved her to be a better child 
than she had been ; and how she supposed she 
must go to the expense of black, for decency's 
sake ; and so on. 

Meanwhile, Grace stood leaning against her 
uncle's chair, wondering how other people felt 
when they lost their fathers, and yet with a 
sense of desolation about her she could not 
define. But she did not speak one word ; she 
swallowed her supper, as her aunt bid her, and 
then was creeping ofi* to bed, when her uncle 
called her. 

" Come you here, little one ; don't you fret 
when aunt's a bit touchy." . 

" None of that nonsense, William," put in 
Mrs. Salter. 

" Beg pardon," said the farmer, with a good- 
natured nod of his head ; " but look you here, 
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child, you are welcome as a daughter here ; ^o 
don't you go and Usten to aunt when she talks 
of service for you. You're my child now, so you 
needn't trouble your head about nothing of that 
kind." And then he gave Grace a hearty kiss. 

The child, raising her dark eyes to him, said — 
thinking now was her time — '' Uncle, would you 
let me go to school ? and would you let me go and 
see the lady at Hill Grove to-morrow evening ?" 

"We'll see — we'll see about the schoohng," 
said the farmer, who was not anxious to prolong 
the conversation then, as he had just lighted his 
pipe ; *' but as to going to Hill Grove, wait till 
you are asked, my dear. That's a lady of title 
there, I hear, and she won't be troubled with the 
like of you." 

^* But, uncle " 

"Run off to bed, Grace," put in her aunt; 
" run off, and don't be talking such nonsense 
and stuff; with your poor father not cold in his 
grave ! I call it very unfeeling, I do. But 
you're an odd child, and I can't make you out, 
and never shall." 
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♦Grace went without another word. She was 
glad to shut herself into her little room, and 
opening the lattice window, she took up her 
position in the window-seat, and looked out. 
Very calm and still was the summer night, and 
to the child's ear came the murmur of Brook 
Silvertone, as it went on its ceaseless course to 
join the '* brimming river " at Wynton. Above, 
the 'stars were shining, and a very bright one, 
just over the top of the beech tree, seemed to 
look down on Grace with a loving eye. 

'' So I am an orphan now," she whispered at 
last. " Oh dear ! I wish I knew more of that 
One who loves me, the lady said; I wish I 
did — I wish I did. .'" 

Soon after the child crept to her little bed, 
with something like a prayer at her heart ; and 
Brook Silvertone went murmuring on under the 
deep blue sky of the summer night. 
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CHAPTER III. 

HILL GROVE AND ITS IXMATKS. 

The windows of Hill Grove looked out on a 
smiling landscape, over the fair valley tlirougli 
which Brook Silvertone ran murmuring on, and 
Beryl Farm lay nestling amongst stately ehns 
and beeches, to distant hills which shut in the 
town of Wynton on the eastern side ; while a 
line of hazy blue beyond showed wliere the 
blue waters of the English Channel stretched 
away towards the open sea. 

If all the rooms in Hill Grove were pleasant, 
the little drawing-room, with its bay windows 
which opened on a terrace walk skirting a 
pretty lawn, was surely the pleasantest. Here, 
on the Sunday afternoon to which Grace Lee 
had looked forward so eagerly, were Mrs. Heath- 
cote and her children. The elder, a fair-haired. 
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delicate boy, whose pale face rested against 
the cushions of the sofa on which he lay ; the 
younger, a fairy child of scarcely three, who 
answered to the name of " Baby" still, and had 
the same fragile look as her brother, though, 
unlike him, she had the fiill use of her slender 
limbs, and moved hither and thither about the 
room with a supple grace and lightness, which 
contrasted the more with Willy's helpless in- 
action. 

" Oh, Baby I" he said at last, with a weary, 
not a fretftil tone, — " Oh, Baby I do be quiet. 
You are such a little fidget I Here, come to me, 
and I'll show you some more pictures." 

But " Baby" was in and out of the window a 
dozen times in a minute almost, and chattering 
away in strange broken language, half Indian, 
half EngUsh; the former picked up from the 
ayah who had brought her to England, the latter 
an echo of her gentle mother's sweet voice. But 
suddenly Myra (for that was Baby's real name) 
stopped in her excursions from the terrace and 
back again into the room, and putting her little 
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finger into her mouth, stood, evidently trans- 
fixed, looking at something or some one, whom 
neither her mother nor her brother could see. 
" Look!" she said presently, "look, mammal" 

"What is it. Baby?" said Mrs. Heathcote, 
rising, and going to the child. "What does 
Myrasee?" 

The question was scarcely asked, when Mrs. 
Heathcote heard Willy say, " It is a girl, mamma; 
a child standing under the laurel-hedge by the 
shrubbery. I believe it must be your little 
girl — the one you saw by the brook yesterday," 
Willy continued, raising himself on the sofa, and 
looking out eagerly. 

Mrs. Heathcote saw the figure crouching 
where Willy pointed ; and stepping out on the 
terrace, she waved her hand to Grace — for 
Grace indeed it was — and beckoned her to come 
nearer. 

Slowly and shyly the poor child at length 
emerged fi:*om the protecting shadow of the 
arbutus and laurels, and began to cross the 
lawn with faltering, uncertain steps. 

D 
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All that day Grace had thought of the hap- 
piness of hearing the lady's voice again ; all that 
day the hours and minutes had passed very 
slowly, so anxious had she been to get unob- 
served to Hill Grove. Now she was there, how- 
ever, her shyness became oppressive, almost to 
absolute pain ; and she had some vague idea that 
she should like to dart away again as she had 
come, and hide herself in her favourite haunts 
by Brook Silvertone. Well might Willy say, 
as he watched Grace approach, " What a fimny 
shuffling child, mamma ! Is she afraid some one 
will fly out and eat her ?" But Mrs. Heathcote 
was scarcely within hearing; with Baby at her 
side, springing and jumping over the daisies, 
she went to meet Grace half-way. It was like 
a dream to the poor child to feel her hand taken, 
and to hear herself caUed by name in those 
musical tones — '* So like the brook's itself!" 
thought Grace again. 

"Well, my child, you have found your way 
here. That is right. Now come in and rest, 
and we will have some tea, and then we vnll 
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finish the talk we began by the brook yesterday, 
shaU we ?'' 

Grace could only just say "Yes," in a low 
frightened tone, and then she found herself in 
the pretty room, and glanced at Willy lying on 
his couch in the bay-window ; at Baby carried 
off in spite of every remonstrance by her nurse ; 
and at all the pictures on the walls, and the 
tempting-looking books which were on the 
book- shelves and on the table; and lastly at 
Mrs. Heathcote herself, who, bending over 
Willy's sofa, whispered a word before she left 
the room for a few minutes. 

Grace felt even more shy when alone with 
WiUy, and more than ever inchned to wish she 
had not come ; and both children were wonder- 
ing what to say, or whether to speak at all, 
when there came a. rush and a rustle, and who 
should bounce in at the open window but Snuff ! 

Grace coloured, and seizing her shaggy friend 
in her arms, she stood uncertain what to do 
next. She had shut Snuff up in her little bed- 
room before setting out that afternoon, and had 

d2 
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made him, as slie hoped, quite understand that 
for once he was not to follow her ; and now here 
he was, to add to her shyness and awkward- 
ness, as she thought. But it did not prove so. 
Snuff's entrance broke the ice. Willy laughed, 
and merrily said, " What a queer little dog ! Is 
it yours ? and what is its name ? Why, I never 
saw such an odd little fellow. Here, here ! 
what's your name ?" 

But Snuff, half feeling that he had done 
wrong, and was a culprit, lay passive in Grace's 
arms, looking out on Willy with one eye, and 
turning the other up to his mistress, as if to 
beg she would not be angry. 

" Should I send him back ?" Grace asked at 
last. " WiU Mrs. Heathcote— the lady— mind ?" 

"Mind! oh no, not at all. Where did you 
get him? Come here, and tell me all about 
the dog. I like his look, somehow ; he is such 
a funny Httle fellow." 

Thus encouraged, Grace began her dog's his- 
tory : how her uncle had found him as he was 
coming home from market one summer night 
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a year ago, with a broken leg, half covered 
with mud, lying by the roadside, and moaning 
with pain; how he had laid him down on the 
kitchen-rug, and called her to come and look 
after him ; how her aunt had said she never would 
have a dog in-doors, and that the kindest thing 
would be to throw him into Brook Silver tone ; 
how, finally, the good-natured farmer had bound 
up the leg, named him SnuflF, and declared he 
would not turn him out till his master inquired 
for him, but give him to Grace for a playfellow. 

From SnuflF' s story, Grace got on to others ; 
and when Mrs. Heathcote at last returned, and 
a table was wheeled into the room on which tea 
was laid out, she found Willy and Grace quite 
at ease with each other, and the sick boy's eyes 
bright with interest in the httle lonely girl from 
Beryl Faf m. 

Grace was naturally a gentle and well-man- 
nered child. While her mother lived she had 
been trained in good habits ; and though there 
had often been a weary struggle for bread, Mrs. 
Lee had done her best to keep her httle girl 
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apart from companions who were unsuited to 
her, and had maintained a decent and superior 
appearance on the scanty pittance which the la- 
bour of her own hands had earned. Thus Grace 
had refined tastes, which rendered the rough 
homely habits of Beryl Farm distasteful to her ; 
and as she had no youthful society in her own 
rank or of her own age, she had withdrawn from 
others, and had tecome the hstless, idle child, 
whose only friends were Snuiff and Brook Silver- 
tone, by which Mrs. Heathcote had found her 
that bright May morning. 

When tea was over, Mrs. Heathcote told 
Grace to bring a chair near her, and join Willy's 
Sunday-evening reading. Grace obeyed; and 
Mrs. Heathcote asked her to read an alternate 
verse from her Bible. It was the parable of the 
Good Samaritan, and Grace hstened as to a new 
story, with intense interest, while Mrs. Heath- 
cote explained it afterwards. Dim recollections 
of her mother's teaching came floating back to 
the child's mind ; thoughts of her as she knelt 
by hjer knee in prayer, and lisped out the simple 
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petitions, of which fragments were now only re- 
membered. 

When the reading was over, Mrs. Heathcote 
went to the piano, and played a soft, B^eet 
sacred tune, while Willy opened his hymn- 
book, and beckoning Grace to his side, he 
pointed to a hymn, which he and his mother 
then sang. 

"It's one of my favourites/* Willy said, as 
they finished ; and it is a favourite with many 
besides Willy Heathcote. It begins : — 

*' How Bweet the name of Jesus sonnds, 
In a believer's ear ! 
It soothes his sorrows, heals his wounds, 
And drives awaj his fear," 

Poor Httle Grace knew nothing of that Name 
as yet, — nothing of its living power, nor of the 
fruit which the love of it will surely bring 
forth ; but when Mrs. Heathcote left the piano, 
and the soft strains had ceased, a feeling of 
longing desire came over her, and hiding her 
face in her hands, she leaned sobbing against 
Willy's sofa. Mrs. Heathcote drew her gently 
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towards her, and Willy looked on with sym- 
pathy. 

" What is the matter with her, mamma ?" he 
asl^ed. 

Mrs. Heathcote made him a sign to say no 
more, and then stroked Grace's hair, and 
soothed her with a few gentle words. 

At last Grace raised her head and looked up, 
and said suddenly — 

"We heard my father was dead yesterday. 
He was not kind to mother. I don't mind so 
much, except that I am quite alone now — I 
mean, I'm an orphan, as uncle said. Oh, I wish 
you would teach me what my * business' is, and 
tell me how I can be of use, — ^will you, please ?" 
" Yes, Grace, I will try ; but it cannot be all 
at once, and I think it is time you were going 
home now. You asked your aunt's leave to 
come up here, I suppose ?" 

Grace blushed. "No; but I told my uncle 
last evening I wanted to come, and he said" — 
Grace hesitated — "he said I must wait till I 
was asked ; but, you know, you did ask me." 
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Mrs. Heatlicote smiled. " Yes ; but you 
should not have come without permission. They 
will be uneasy about you." 

" Oh, no !" said Grace, sadly ; " Oh, no ! On 
Sundays no one misses me." 

" Don't you go to church ?" 

''No — ^very seldom. It is so far, aunt says." 

" What do you do all day ?" 

"Nothing, generally. This morning I took 
the Bible to Silvertone, and looked for that text 
you told me, but I can't find it." 

"And had you never taken the Bible with 
you before to the brook ? ' ' 

"No; but I want to learn everything so 
much. I am nearly twelve, and I should like 
to go to school." 

" Well, Grace, I will come to Beryl some day 
very soon, and ask your aimt to allow you to 
come up to Hill Grove again. Perhaps we may 
teach you some things here, and I may show 
you what I think Silvertone says to you, as it 
rims on so merrily. Now put on your bonnet, 
and go home, for the sun is gone down, and it 
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is time birds and children ishould be in their 
nests. Is it not, Willy ?" 

Willy did not answer — ^he was asleep. His 
mother looked fondly at him, drew the covering 
over his feet, and gave a little sigh as she said 
to Grace — 

" Poor boy ! he can show you, Grace, what 
patience is. He slept very badly last night, 
and was quite exhausted this morning; but, 
Grace, Willy seldom murmurs. You might ask, 
perhaps, of what use is Willy ? God has taught 
him how He may be served by those who can 
perform no active duty, and Willy's patience and 
gentle self-forgetfulness are of use, inasmuch as 
they show to all around him what the grace of 
God can do in us, who are weak of ourselves, 
and can do nothing without that grace to any 
purpose." 

Mrs. Heathcote and Grace were on the terrace 
now, and at the end they parted, Grace taking 
the field-path homewards with a light step. 
Snuff following close behind, and Mrs. Heath- 
cote returning to her child. 
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Willy slept on and on, till the twilight had 
faded, and the stars had come out on high. 
His mother sat down by the sofa, and took 
one of the small thin hands in hers. Her 
thoughts were in a far distant country, where 
Willy's father was obliged to remain — a soldier 
engaged in perilous strife during the Indian 
mutiny. Mrs. Heathcote and her tw6 children 
had only reached England a few months before ; 
and Willy's failing health, which had been the 
immediate cause of their return to England, had 
strengthened Mrs. Heathcote to take the step 
which had so wonderfully preserved her and 
her children from the dangers with which Cap- 
tain Heathcote was now surrounded. But the 
mother's and wife's heart was often ready to 
sink within her, and it was only by a strong 
effort that she could rouse herself at times to 
take interest in her present hfe. Now the poor 
orphan child at Beryl Farm seemed to open 
a fresh channel of usefulness for her, and Mrs. 
Heathcote rejoiced in it as she sat by the side 
of her Willy's sofa. 
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Notwithstanding all her anxieties and trials, 
Mrs. Heathcote did not look unhappy. The 
sweet, peaceful expression of her face struck 
even Grace Lee. The child looked at her with 
wondering admiration, and little dreamed how 
earnestly her name was linked with Willy's and 
Myra's, as their mother prayed for them in 
the quiet and stillness of that sweet summer 
evening. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

silvertone's message to grace. 

"Is this Mrs. Salter?" 

It was Mrs. Heathcote's voice, as she stood 
by the door of Beryl Farm, a day or two after 
Grace's Sunday visit to Hill Grove. 

Mrs. Salter turned from her ironing-board, 
where she was giving a finishing touch to some 
of her finest linen, and surveyed the speaker 
with anything but a pleased expression. But 
Mrs. Heathcote had a voice and manner which 
few could resist, and Mrs. Salter soon melted 
under their influence. 

" My niece, are you asking for, ma'am ? Oh ! 
then you are the lady at Hill Grove, where she 
went scampering off to on Sunday. I suppose 
she is somewhere about the place, but I am 
sure I don't know where. She is alwavs loiter- 
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ing and idling away her time. But will you 
come in, ma'am?" And Mrs. Salter drew down 
the sleeves of her spotless cotton-gown, and 
led Mrs. Heathcote from the kitchen across 
the passage, to a small room on the other side, 
where on a table lay a heap of black stuff and 
shining glazed Kning, which were in a state of 
preparation for poor Grace's mourning, and for 
her aunt's also. 

" I hope you will sit down, ma'am, for a mi- 
nute, and I'll go and call the child. She has 
lost her father now, and is on our hands for 
good, as I say. It's a pity she is such a helpless 
little creature. But her mother before her, had 
fine notions, and had been a governess, and it's 
from her mother's side she gets all this laziness 
and fancies. Her poor father had none of it in 
him. He was my brother, and so I wish to act 
kindly by the child ; but really, she is a strange 
one." 

**I am sure you are kind to her," said Mr§. 
Heathcote, interrupting the string of explana- 
tion ; ** but do not call Grace. I had another 
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object in coining here. I have a little boy who 
is very delicate, and I thought you might be 
able to supply him with fresh eggs and butter, 
and perhaps you make clotted cream. I am 
sure your dairy must be worth seeing. May I 
look at it?" 

Mrs. Salter was pleased at this reference to 
her dairy, and led the way to it, talking all the 
time about " the stuff some folks called butter, 
mixed up with lard and flour ; and how, though 
she did not care in a general way to sell these 
things in small quantities, Mrs. Heathcote would 
be welcome to what she needed for her Uttle 
boy ; — was he very iU ?" 

By the change in Mrs. Salter's voice, Mrs. 
Heathcote detected that she had touched the 
right chord, and soon found that Mrs. Salter 
had a hidden grief, which, like many another, she 
had not carried to the right place, where all bur- 
dens are lightened, and all yokes made easy. 
This was the loss of an only boy, eight years 
before — a boy who had been the pride and joy 
of her heart, and who pined away before her 

E 
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eyeS; like a young sapling cut down in its 
strength and beauty. 

Why did Mrs. Salter tell the strange lady a 
story which she shrank generally from touching 
on, even to her husband ? Why did she follow 
her with wistfiil eyes, as she left the garden to 
cross the orchard, on her way to Brook Silver- 
tone ? Why did she turn back to the care and 
toil of her busy life, feeUng as if she would like 
to see Mrs. Heathcote again, and hear her talk 
of "those sort of things ?" Mrs. Salter could 
not have answered these questions ; but the 
secret lay in Mrs. Heathcote being one who 
always went on her earthly way with a hope 
and a prayer, that she might cast a ray of 
brightness on the path of others, and say some 
Httle word, do some little act, which should tell 
that she was His disciple, who went about doing 
good. 

Mrs. Heathcote found Grace, with Snuff at 
her side, just in the place where they had first 
met. But Grace started up this time, and her 
brightening colour and sparkling eyes showed 
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her pleasure. The day was hot and oppressive, 
and the mnrmur of the little brook was, more 
than usuaUy refreshing. 

" Well, Grace/' began Mrs, Heathcote, as she 
seated herself at the child's side, " did you think 
I had forgotten you all this week ?" 

"No, ma'am; but, oh! I am so glad you 
have come. My aunt " 

Grace stopped. 

"I have seen your aunt, and do you know, 
Grace, I have thought of a plan which will make 
you of some use, to begin with. Your aunt is 
to supply us with cream and eggs and butter, 
and you are to bring them up to Hill Grove 
three times a week, and stay an hour or two, 
and '' 

Grace clasped her hands in an ecstacy, but 
she did not speak. 

" You know you told me you wanted to be of 
use ; so take heart-^here is a beginning for you, 
and others will soon follow. Only, you know, 
Grace, you must not come up the hill in a 
dream, and break the fresh eggs, and spill the 

E 2 
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cream, or drop one of those pretty shapes of 
butteg:* Hke a cow amongst the real cows in the 
fields." 

" Oh ! but this will be so diflferent — ^it will 
be such a treat to me. Oh, ma*am, thank 
you ! " 

" And you shall read a httle with Willy, and 
I will teach you to write, and anything of that 
kind which will be useful to you in after life, 
Grace." 

Grace could only look her dehght and her 
gratitude, and Mrs. Heathcote went on : — 

" How your friend Brook Silvertone is talk- 
ing to-day ! Let us be quiet a few minutes and 
listen to it, shall we ? and then I will tell you 
what I think it says. Ah, my child ! a year 
ago I was in a very different scene to this, just 
when the first rumour of danger to us and our 
children was heard in India. It was a strange 
feeling, the change from peace and security to 
fear and suspense." 

Grace knew very little about the mutiny in 
India, and had but a vague notion of where India 
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was ; but her eyes were fixed on Mrs. Heath- 
cote's face, as she sate leaning against the 
beech -tree, and she wondered what it was that 
made it so beautifiil ; and so she sat pondering 
upon it during the few minutes' silence which 
followed. Presently the lady roused herself, 
and said : — 

"Now then for Brook Silvertone's story of 
itself, — ^where it comes fi:*om, where it is going, 
and all it does on its way." But taking out her 
watch, she added : " I must not forget the time, 
or WiQy will be wanting me, and my naughty 
Myra teasing her brother, and calhng * Mam- 
ma I mamma ! ' till they are all tired. Ah ! it is 
later than I thought it was. Suppose we defer 
the story till you come up to Hill Grove with 
the first basket of eggs ?" 

"Oh! please, ma'am, tell it to me!" said 
Grace, with sudden eagerness ; " I do so want 
to hear it." 

" Well, then, I will begin, at any rate, and if 
I cannot finish to-day, I Vill not disappoint you 
of the rest another time. Brook Silvertone says : 
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* Ah, little maiden ! here you are again, in the 
old place ; and I am in a hurry just here, for 
there are some rough stones, over which I have 
to make haste, or they might stop me alto- 
gether, and I could not stay here, you know, 1 
have so much to do. I begin my career up 
amongst those green hills that look so soft and 
smiling just now in the western sunlight. There 
I rise, a little spring, weUing up from the 
earth so bright and pure. Long fringes of fern 
hang over me, and on the edge of the small 
basin where I lie calm and bright, little birds 
come and twitter and chirp and dip their beaks 
into me, and flutter their wings, shaking crys- 
tal drops from them on all sides. Sometimes 
a great long-necked heron sails over me, and 
gives a sudden swoop into me, which makes 
tiny waves on my surface, and puts me quite in 
a commotion for some time. But, you know, I 
am always overflowing the brink of the basin 
where I first had my birth, and I make a way 
for myself, and hasten -on, in and out amongst 
the hills, till I find myself, after many a " curve 
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and wind," nmning through the hamlet of 
Beryl, and past the pretty farmhouse where 
you live, little maiden, 

" * I have something to do at Beryl, As I 
pass the cottage of one of your uncle's labour- 
ers, twice every day a jug is lowered into me 
by a tall pale girl, which she afterwards carries 
into the house. I have heard her say, half to 
herself and half to me, that her poor sick 
mother likes no tea so well as the cup which is 
made from the water of Silvertone. I was so 
glad to hear that one day, that I chatter more 
merrily than ever as I pass the door of the 
cottage on my way here. Here, you know, I 
often find you, and sometimes I wonder what 
you are doing ; but that is no concern of mine, 
so on I go. 

" * A little below Beryl, I run through a num- 
ber of flat, emerald-green meadows ; I am much 
quieter then, and I move more slowly; it is 
even ground, and there is no excitement in it. 
But I like that part of my journey very much ; 
the channel through which I run is deeper, and 
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many a little minnow darts about in me, and a 
few lusty trout lie like dark lines just beneath 
my surface, or dive down to the bottom, where 
the smooth round pebbles are interlaced with 
the roots of willow-weed and mallow, 

" * Just before I run down into Wynton, I am 
very calm and still ; in fine weather I reflect the 
blue sky above me, and every fleecy cloud as it 
sails over me. Here the swallows skim over 
me, just touching me with their pretty wings. 
Here the stars shine down into my clear waters, 
and the Hght of heaven is reflected in me as the 
pale harvest-moon gleams with steady bright- 
ness over me for a few short minutes. Here 
tired and weary travellers turn aside from the 
high-road hard by, and bathe their weary fore- 
heads in me as they stoop to drink, and perhaps 
lie down for an hour's rest and refreshment 
before they pursue their toilsome way. Here, 
not many days ago, an old man and a little boy 
tarried by me for a while. The boy was tired 
and faint; the old man feeble and a cripple. 
Ah ! what joy to hear the child say, as he bent 
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over me, " Oh, grandfather, let us thank God 
for this water, it is so pure and cool !*' and then, 
making a cup of his small thin hands, he drank 
again and again, having first filled a little wooden 
bowl they had with them for his old grandfather. 
"Thank God for the water!" I heard the old 
man echo ; and that sweet sense of service ren- 
dared to those who are in need made me thrill 
with pleasure.* But, Grace," Mrs. Heathcote 
said, stopping, "I cannot follow Brook Silver- 
tone any further now ; the very first time you 
come up to Hill Grove with your basket, I will 
tell you what I fancy Brook Silvertone does 
at Wynton, before it runs into the wide channel 
of the brimming river, and both brook and river 
are lost in the boundless sea." 

Mrs. Heathcote paused. Grace Lee's dark 
eyes were raised inquiringly to her. 

" Could I be like Silvertone, ma'am ? do you 
mean that?" 

" Yes, my child ; we can all do good in our 
appointed course, if we will." 

" You can," said Grace ; " but I know so little, 
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and never do anything well — never anything 
which pleases anybody, or for which any one 
praises me." 

" Oh, Grace ! don't think of doing for the 
sake of praise. That will never help you on 
a course hke that of your friend. Brook Silver- 
tone." 

** My mother used to praise me," said Grace, 
with a little sobbing sigh. " She used to like to 
hear me read, — I can remember that, though I 
was only eight when she died. She thought I 
was forward, and used to say I was ; but now 
there is nothing thought of here, but making 
butter and cheese, and keeping the house tidy, 
and working and working from morning to 
night." 

" Poor little Grace ! " And with these words, 
and a kind smile, Mrs. Heathoote left their 
shady retreat, and walked with Grace till the 
little ricketty gate which led into the orchard 
was gained. Here they would part. 

'* Grace, I left you, the day we first met, with 
a text from the Bible ; do you remember it ?" 
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" Oh, yes." 

" I will give you another now. Will you try 
to remember that, too ? — * Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might.' '* 

Grace repeated the words, half-sorrowfiilly, 
after Mrs. Heathcote. 

"Yes, my child. Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
— ^never mind how humble the act may be, how 
small, or how trifling— do it with your might, 
and let it be loving and willing service; and 
then, when you forget yourself in it, you will 
begin to find how sweet it is to do your duty in 
that state of life into which it shall please God 
to call you. Good-bye.'* 
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CHAPTER V. 

A PEOPOSAL. 

Two days later, and Grace Lee was wending 
her way up the field-path to Hill Grove again. 
The basket, well filled fi'om her aunt's dairy, 
was in her hand ; and though a drizzling rain 
was falling, and the sky was grey and lowering, 
the child's heart felt lighter than it had done for 
many a day. Whether it was that she had really 
tried to please her aunt, had really done her best 
to be less careless and indolent, or whether Mrs. 
Salter had taken to heart her husband's words, 
" Be kind to the child, wife — she's an orphan 
now," I cannot say; but certain it was, that 
Grace had felt happier since her last interview 
with Mrs. Heathcote by Brook Silvertone. She 
tripped along, humming to herself snatches of 
an old song which she had heard the dairymaid 
singing over the churn many a time. 
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Snuff seemed to share his mistress's mood; 
he scampered hither and thither, irritating the 
temper of a sedate cow, till Grace called him to 
order, and even attempting the forbidden pas- 
time of a rush amongst the meek-faced sheep, 
which were nibbhng the short grass in the 
fields and cropping the daisy-buds, with their 
round-backed lambs by their sides. Grace for 
once did not wish for Snuff's company ; and to 
leave him at home, fi:*om previous experience, 
seemed a hopeless precaution. But as she 
turned into the shrubbery path -again, leading 
to the house, Grace took off her little black 
handkerchief, and putting it down imder a thick 
arbutus bush, she told Snuff to lie there and 
take care of it till she returned. Snuff was well 
trained to obedience ; with his tail between his 
legs, and a deprecating glance fi:*om his twinkling 
brown eyes, he took up the position of guard to 
his httle mistress's property; and this once 
effected, Grace knew she could trust him, and 
left him to pursue her way to the house with 
an easy mind. 
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As she reached the front of Hill Grove, the 
thought struck her that she ought to have gone 
to the servants' door ; and she was just turning 
back, when Willy caught sight of her from his 
sofa in the bay-window, and tapped for her to 
come in. Grace advanced shyly, but with more 
confidence than on Simday. Willy threw down 
his book as she entered the half-open window, 
exclaiming, "Mamma said you were coming 
some day. Where is your dog ?" 
" I left him down there," said Grace. " I was 

afraid *' 

" Afraid of what ?'' asked Willy. 
"That Snuff might be troublesome. But," 
continued Grace, " I have brought the basket 
of butter and eggs. Should I take it to the 
kitchen?" 

"No; put it down. Mamma will be here 

directly. She is only gone to see how Myra is ; 

she has not been well to-day. How old are you ? ' ' 

"Nearly twelve," said Grace. 

" And I was twelve a month ago. Did you 

think I was so old ?" 
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Grace looked at the fair, pale boy, and won- 
dered, as many did, to hear his age. His figure 
was small aad slight, and his face pecnUarly 
child-like and innocent. Willy bore the cross of 
suffering appointed him meekly and well, for 
there was nothing pining or fretfal in his voice, 
and his eyes were peaceful, his mouth sweet and 
gentle in its expression. 

"What do you do all day at the farm?" he 
asked, presently. "Mamma says it'-s such a 
pretty place, and that when she gets the pony- 
carriage, she will take me to see it. I can't 
walk, you know ; I'm lame." 

Grace did not speak, and there was a little 
silence, during which she stood rather awk- 
wardly, with the basket on a chair, one hand 
holding it, and the other nervously twisting the 
fringe of the table-cover. She almost began to 
wish that Snuff would rush in again, when the 
door opened, and Mrs. Heathcote appeared. 

Then followed two happy hours to little Grace ; 
it was like a new life to her ; and new thoughts 
and hopes, which had long lain dormant, began 
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to stir within her, — amongst the most prominent 
was, to be good, and to do good I 

Willy had heard the first part of Brook Silver- 
tone's story, and was as eager as Grace to hear 
the end; but as his mother spoke he gazed rather 
sadly into her face, while Grace's dark eyes 
kindled with the desire she felt to take home the 
lesson of her old friend, the murmuring brook, 
which her new finend would fain teach her. 

" Well," said Mrs. Heathcote, as she resumed 
the story, " Brook Silvertone says : — * After that 
quiet time I told you of, I hurry down a steep 
hill towards Wynton. On my way I pass some 
very poor, dirty cottages on the outskirts of the 
town, and this is not the pleasantest part of my 
journey. That I am of some use here, I yet 
hope. Sometimes a pail is lowered into me, 
which, I trust, is for the cleansing and refresh- 
ing of the troops of dirty little children who 
come and play by me, throwing into me all kinds 
of rubbish, making mimic boats of pea-pods, 
with other devices for amusement too numerouB 
to tell. There are few places I should like to 

r2 
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linger in so little as this; the town itself is 
mucli pleasanter. I do not quite enter it, but 
run behind one of the streets, and bear a breath 
of purity and coolness to the little gardens at 
the back of a row of red-brick houses, and chat- 
ter as I go of the sweet country from which I 
have come. 

" * I see many changes as I run on my course 
year after year : children change into grown-up 
boys and girls — girls into care-worn women, 
boys into active, bustling men. Only the stately 
towers of the old minster at Wynton seem to me 
ever the same, rising hoar and gray against the 
skies, while the deep-toned bell proclaims the 
hours from the belfry, as time goes on and on. 
Just below Wynton I join the river Wyn, and 
then I am lost in it, and lost soon after in the 
wide, boundless sea. 

" * Little maiden — ah 1 and httle boy too— 
hear the voice of Brook Silvertone, as it tells 
you to run your appointed course cheerfully and 
gladly; not to long for other than the duties 
which are yours — ^not to think how much more 
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you could do, had you only the chance. I can- 
not bear ships upon my surface, like the wide 
^d noble Wyn ; I cannot sing a lofty lay, like 
the great and grand sea as it breaks upon the 
shingly shore ; but I can refresh and gladden 
many a tiny flower, many a wayworn traveller, 
many a little child. So, if it be only for the 
lowly music which I make as I murmur over 
" stony ways,'* alid wind in and out amongst 
the water-cresses which grow so thickly by the 
beech-tree close to Beryl Farm, I will be glad 
that such power to cheer and solace is given 
me. Humble though it be, it is mine, and I 
give it cheerftdly and merrily; and I am never 
sorry that I am not the Wyn, or the great 
grand ocean, or the wide lake, but just little 
Brook Silvertone.' " 

" But, mamma '' Willy stopped. 

"What is the but for, Willy?" she asked. 
" Grace Lee ccm be useful, and might be merry 
too, like the brook." 

" But 7, mother — I can only be patient, you 
know." 
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Mrs. Heathcote bent over that little pale form, 
often so suflfering, often so weary and tired, and 
whispered in a low voice, "*They also servQ, 
who only stand and waiV " 

Mrs. Heathcote did not begin a good work and 
leave it unfinished. The interest she took in the 
lonely, dreaming child of Beryl Farm was not a 
passing one, a fancy of a few days, to be forgotten 
again when some firesh objecU presented itself. 
So all through that summer Grace Lee was three 
times a week the bearer of farm-produce to Hill 
Grove, and the bearer back to Beryl of an empty 
basket, but a heart fiiU of new aspirations and 
new desires. When some relations of Mrs. Heath- 
cote's came on a visit, Grace was not forgotten; 
but then she missed the pleasant tea with Mrs. 
Heathcote and Willy, and was obliged to take it 
in the housekeeper's room. But here there was 
sometimes Myra to pet and play with, and stories 
to hear from the nurse, of the troublous days in 
India, of the manners and way of hfe there, and 
of her dear mistress's incessant anxiety about 
Colonel Heathcote. India did not present quite 
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such a vague idea to Grace's mind now; for 
Mrs. Heathcote had lent her many books, and 
had allowed her to read with her when Willy 
did, and the child's memory was retentive, so 
that these advantages were not lost on her. 

In the hot and glowing August days, when 
Willy was more than usually languid, and Myra 
more than usually fidgetty and restless, Mrs. 
Heathcote' s step-mother. Lady Forrester, ar- 
rived on a visit. One evening, when Grace Lee 
had been beguiled on to the lawn by little Myra, 
Lady Forrester caught sight of her. 

" What child is that ?" she asked immediately 
of Mrs. Heathcote ; " she moves very grace- 
fully. I did not know you had any neighbours 
Avith children, my dear." 

" She shall come and speak for herself," was 
Mrs. Heathcote's reply: " But I must warn you, 
mamma, she is only a little girl from the farm in 
the valley. You can see the pointed roof and 
twisted chimneys out there over the acacia-tree." 

"A/armer's child!" said Lady Forrester; 
" a pet of yours, I suppose, Helen ?" 
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But there was no time to say more about Grace, 
for she had answered Mrs. Heathcote's call, and 
now stood blushing on the terrace before the 
window, holding Myra in her arms, who was 
loudly vociferating for Grace to " come and play 
again/' Grace Lee answered the questions Lady 
Forrester asked modestly and nicely, quite un- 
conscious of the favourable impression she was 
making; but Lady Forrester was not slow in 
telling her opinion to her daughter when Grace 
had left them. 

" Quite above her position, my dear, really. 
What a charming httle maid she would make ! 
How nice to have her trained and taught under 
one's own eye ! I wonder you have not thought 
of it.'' 

" No," Mrs. Heathcote answered, " I should 
not think it right to remove Grace fix)m her 
present position. She is an orphan, it is true ; 
but her uncle and aunt are prosperous people, 
and it is better to leave Grace to ftdfil her duties 
in Beryl Farmhouse. I must take you to see it ; 
it is quite a picture.'* 
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Lady Forrester was taken to see it, and saw 
Grace too at home, going about household duties 
with her aunt, and in a very different manner to 
that in which she had done the same things 
three months before. For Brook Silvertone's 
lesson had been learned, and Grace never heard 
its murmur now without thinking of what the 
lady had told her she fancied it said. 

It happened that Lady Forrester was easily 
taken by appearances, and something in Grace 
Lee's dark eyes and general manner fascinated 
her. She was one of those people who are en- 
grossed with one idea for a time, and if they set 
their hearts on a thing, are determined to carry 
it out. So, seeing Grace Lee very often during 
her visit to Hill Grove, Lady Forrester was more 
and more bent on her scheme of taking her, to 
train as half maid, half companion, in the lonely, 
widowed and childless life she led, far away 
amongst the hills of Cumberland. 

" It will be an act of charity, too. The child 
takes my fancy ; she is naturally too refined and 
intelligent for those coarse, rough people. I am 
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determined to make her the offer/' Lady For- 
rester said to Mrs. Heathcote. " You know the 
child well ; soimd her first about it." 

Mrs. Heathcote of course could not refuse to 
do this, but she felt that it was placing tempta- 
tion in the child's way, to forsake the path of 
plain, homely duty, for what might seem, to one 
of her imaginative temperament, a life of untold 
pleasure and delight. Mrs. Heathcote also knew 
that her step-mother was not one of the most 
stedfast people in the world. What if she 
should take Grace Lee, and pet her, perhaps 
spoil her, and unfit her for humble duties and 
occupation, and return her to Beryl in a year or 
two, to dream away her life in useless repinings, 
and dissatisfaction with all things around and 
about her ? But as Lady Forrester, during her 
month's visit, was constantly referring to the 
scheme, and constantly saying, "Do ask the 
child about it, or let me," Mrs. Heathcote could 
not refuse, and therefore sought an opportimity 
to open the subject with Grace Lee. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A SUNDAY EVENING AT BERYL. 

Lady Foebestee's proposal had been made to 
Grace Lee, and awakened within her httle heart 
a tumult of Tmcertainty and delight. She be- 
took herself to Silvertone, one bright September 
Sunday, to think it all over, and ask herself if 
it could really be true. Mrs. Heathcote had 
merely told Grace of her step-mother's offer, 
and had simply said, " I will not advise you one 
way or other. If your uncle and aunt consent 
to the plan and approve it, you may accept 
the oflfer th^t is made you or not, as you like 
best. Your aunt has talked of service for you, 
and perhaps she may think this a good opening 
to begin with. So, Grace, consider it well, and 
then come and let Lady Forrester know your 
decision." 

Three months ago, when we first saw Grace 
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under the beech-tree by Silvertone, had this 
offer been made her, she would not have hesi- 
tated; but now there was the consideration, 
** Is it right to go ?" And, moreover, Grace 
had begun to think her imcle cared more for 
her than she had ever fancied; it was rough, 
but it was genuine kindness, and when the 
thought of parting presented itself, httle Grace 
felt a pang of regret. Both uncle and aunt had 
lately been kind, in allowing her to go to Hill 
Grove, to attend service in the little church on 
the hill-side every Sunday ; and the sharp words 
had been less frequent, and she had been treat- 
ed more like a child of their own, since the 
news of her father's death had reached them. 

So Grace was perplexed and uncertain as to 
which she would choose, as she sat by little 
Silvertone; and several times she persuaded 
herself that she could not leave the dear brook, 
nor the old beech-tree, nor her good old Snuff, 
who lay curled up at her feet, now and then 
glancing up into her face, and looking as if loie 
knew all about it — ^wise little dog as he was ! 
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Grace rose from her seat at last, as the sun- 
shine was fading from the tops of the trees, lEuid 
their shadows were lengthening on the ground, 
quite undecided. With Mrs. Heathcote it would 
be joy to live, — ^to help the nurse, to wait on 
Willy, or to play with Myra ; — if that had been 
the ofier, she thought, she would have felt dif- 
ferently; but Grace was not so sure about 
going away with Lady Forrester — ^not so siu:e 
that she should hke the government of that 
awfiil person, Mrs. Morris, Lady Forrester's 
maid. So it was, that the thought of a new life 
was not immixed pleasure ; so it happened to 
her, as to us all, that what we long for, when 
once attained, or even within reach, does not 
bring with it the charm which it possessed 
when at a distance. 

Sabbath stillness reigned at the farm as Grace 
drew near home ; there was no sound of labour 
within or without ; the maid-servants and the 
stable-man had gone to Wynton for an after- 
noon's holiday, the out-door labourers were all 
away at their separate homes. Grace knew this 
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was the hour when she should find her aiint 
sitting in her black silk gown in the best 'par- 
lour, with her uncle asleep, perhaps, in the chair 
opposite, if he had not wandered out to look 
after some pet colt or calf, or to stroll round 
the fields where the golden com waited to be 
gathered in. The coming week was the first of 
harvest, and a busy week it was hkely to be, 
with very little time for Hill Grove, or dreams 
by Brook Silvertone, or reading or writing in 
the Uttle bed-room at the top of the house. 
Grace knew this, and knew, too, that she and 
her concerns would meet with httle attention, 
and so determined to seize the present moment, 
and tell her aunt of Lady Forrester's offer that 
very night. 

Grace entered the front porch by the garden- 
door, which on Sundays stood open, and went 
into the little parlour. Here she found her aimt, 
who was sitting exactly in that enforced quiet 
which Grace expected. 

" Is it near supper-time?" she asked, in a voice 
between a yawn and a sigh — for Sunday was a 
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heavy day to Mrs. falter, after the cows were 
milked, and her active duties were over ; — ** sup- 
per is all ready in the pantry ; go and look for 
your Tincle, child, while I set it out." 

"Yes, aunt; but " 

"Well, what now?" asked Mrs. Salter, 
sharply. 

** Aunt," — Grace, like many shy people, dash- 
ed at last abruptly into her subject, — "Lady 
Forrester would take me to live with her, if you 
— ^that is, if I like — and have me taught to be 
a lady's-maid in time. May I go?" 

"Bless the child! is she mad?" said Mrs. 
Salter, awaking to all her wonted sharpness. 
" Don't talk stuff to me, child, but go about 
your lawfiil business." 

" It's true, aimt — ^it is, indeed ; and as you've 
sometimes said I was no use here, and — so," 
said Grace, hesitating, " I think I had better go, 
if you don't mind." 

" Oh, go along, and welcome — ^with your high 
notions ! Why should I mind, indeed ? Though 
it's a poor return for all my kindness to you, 

G 
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that 1 must say. Pray go — ^nobody will miss 
you — and take your dog with you I " 

Mrs. Salter gave Snujff a push with her foot, 
as she floimced past her little niece into the 
kitchen, and not another word did she con- 
descend to say. Poor Grace's heart swelled 
with something between anger and sorrow. Her 
aunt had been so much kinder of late, that she 
wondered why she should be so cross now. She 
did not understand, that she had been so much 
more useful to her aunt during the last few 
months, and that this was the reason that the 
idea of losing her now was so distasteful. 

When the supper was ready, Grace went to 
look for her uncle ; there would be a chance of 
telling him of her new plan as they came home 
together. " He is sure to be in the home mea- 
dow," thought Grace, as she searched the farm- 
yard and outbuildings in vain. " I will go round 
by the orchard first ; he may be looking after 
the golden pippins, on the tree which was 
nearly blown down." 

So away went Grace to the orchard. The 
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trees bent low over her head, with their load 
of fruit ripening fast on the sunny side, and 
shining bright and radiant as the western sun 
slanted its parting rays amongst them. Snuff, 
Grace's constant companion, went bustling on 
in front, and presently came back whining, 
as Grace stopped to pick up a rosy-cheeked 
apple which lay in her path. 

** What is it. Snuff, dear ? what is it ?" 

But a moment more, and Grace saw what it 
was ; for amongst the thick grass a form was 
stretched out, still and motionless — that of poor 
Mr. Salter ! Grace stood transfixed, while Snuff 
ran round and round, whining and giving a 
short low bark. 

" Uncle ! uncle ! " Grace called ; but no voice 
answered — only a dull, heavy moan. Her uncle 
was lying on his back, his face turned upwards, 
his arms powerless by his side. 

"What shall I do?— oh! what shall I do?" 
And the child ran back to the house, her legs 
shaking so that they could hardly support her, 
and her heart beating so loud that she could 

g2 
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almost hear it. For one moment, as she neared 
the kitchen-door, she paused, remembering what 
heavy tidings she had for her aunt ; then, as she 
saw Mrs. Salter drawing her uncle's chair to 
the fire, and laying his pipe and tobacco-bag in 
the chimney-corner close to it, she uttered the 
prayer, ^* God ! please help us, and help me 
to do what is right !" 

Few children of twelve years old would have 
broken the evil tidings so calmly as Grace 
now did. ** Aunt," she said, going close up to 
Mrs. Salter, her face ashy pale, and her voice 
trembling, " Aunt, I think my imcle is very ill ; 
he is lying in the orchard." 

Mrs. Salter's hands dropped for a moment, 
and she stood looking blankly at Grace; then, 
without a word, both ran in the direction of the 
orchard, till the spot where Mr. Salter lay was 
reached. His wife knelt down by him, and the 
hard lines were smoothed from her face, the 
harsh tones vanished from her voice, as she 
called him by name, and begged him to speak 
to her : but no answer came. 
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Grace said, " Shall I get some water ?" and it 
was the work of a moment to fly back to the 
room, snatch a mug from the table in the 
kitchen, and then run through the Httle gate 
to Brook Silvertone to fill it. The water had 
little or no eflFect in reviving the stricken man. 
What was to be done ? All the servants out — 
no one near to help ! Yes, there was the Ever- 
present Help, and Grace called on Him again in 
her simple way. 

" Run for the doctor, child — ^run !" 
Mrs. Salter's voice sounded so strange and 
unnatural, that Grace could only wonder if it 
were aU a horrid dream, or really true. But 
she set off towards the high-road, crossing the 
home meadow, and feeling as she ran as if she 
were indeed running in a dream, and that her 
feet were clogged. Panting and breathless, she 
passed the gate at last, and stood in the high- 
road. She stood quite exhausted for a moment, 
pressing her hand to her httle beating heart, 
and gazing wildly up and down the road, hoping 
some one might be passing. Having regained 
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her breath and raUied her energies, she was 
setting off in the direction of the hamlet, when 
she heard a quick step behind her. Turning, 
she saw a gentleman coming towards her; 
something in his face, as he came up to her, re- 
assured Grace, — it was such a kind, true, good 
face. 

" Oh ! sir " she began. 

**What is the matter, my Httle girl? You 
seem quite out of breath ;" as Grace struggled 
in vain to speak calmly. 

" Oh ! sir, my uncle has fallen down in the 
orchard — I am running for a doctor. Could 
you — could you ?" 

The gentleman waited to hear no more, but 
saying, " I am a doctor — show me the way," he 
took Grace's trembling hand in his, and the 
path to Beryl Farm was quickly retraced. 

Mr. Howard was a doctor from Wynton ; he 
had come out to see his little patienf, Willy 
Heathcote, that Sunday evening, and returning, 
had thus met poor little Grace in her distress. 
Mrs. Salter was still kneeling by her husband, 
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when Mr. Howard strode through the long grass 
of the orchard, and reached the spot at last ; 
Grace following, pale and frightened, and won- 
dering at the face of misery which her aunt 
raised to the doctor. 

** Is he dead ?'* she asked in a low, hoarse 
voice. 

" No,'* said Mr. Howard, " it is a stroke of 
paralysis. We must get him moved to the 
house as soon as possible. Have you no help 
at hand?** 

" The servants are gone to Wynton, sir," 
said Grace. 

There was a moment's pause and silence; 
only the soft sighing of the wind in the beech- 
tree near,— only the murmur of Brook Silver- 
tone going on its happy, useful way. Mr. How- 
ard's hand was on the good farmer's pulse; 

" He must be removed," he said again. " It 
is surely strange that you are quite alone." 

"Yes," said Mrs. Salter, returning to the 
affairs of common everyday hfe ; " but it was 
Betsy's birthday, and she is gone gadding off to 
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Wynton to her mother's, and asked leave for 
the boy and Martha to go too, — ^more's the pity 
that I gave *em leave ! *' 

And then the poor woman resumed her mise- 
rable, anxious, hopeless gaze at her unconscious 
husband. Suddenly she turned herself towards 
the doctor. 

"I am a strong woman. We couldn't lift 
him, sir — ^you and I ?" 

"How far is it to the house?" asked Mr. 
Howard. 

" It is close by, just through the bit of gar- 
den ; the front door is open.'^ 

" Well," said Mr. Howard, " let us try." 

And putting his strong aims under the farm- 
er's head, he bade Mrs. Salter lift the feet ; and 
so, slowly and with difficulty, they carried the 
master of Beryl Farm home. They laid him on 
the hard, square-headed couch in the little par- 
lour, and then, Mrs. Salter sinking down ex- 
hausted with bodily effi)rt and mental distress, 
it fell to Grace's share to attend to the doctor's 
clear, quick orders, and fetch water and other 
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things which were needed. Grace was not slow 
and dreamy now, but quick, and alert, and 
attentive. Brook Silvertone's lesson had been 
learned; and even in this time of bewildered 
fear and anxiety, and childish terror at the 
strange white face upturned before her, it stood 
her in good stead. Indeed, she was more com- 
posed than her aunt, who burst into loud hys- 
terical crying every now and then, and having 
made the great and almost incredible eflFort of 
assisting to carry her husband home, now seem- 
ed of httle further use. 

The servants returned at nine, and were all 
frightened and terrified ; so it was Grace who 
was left by her uncle's side, while Mr. Howard 
went to find the village apothecary, and get 
what medicine he thought needful from him. 
And as the open window let in the fresh, soft 
evening wind, it bore to the watching child's 
ear the murmur of Silvertone, running on to 
join the "brimming river." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



A FAREWELL GIFT. 



Several days went on, and there was little or 
no change in Mr. Salter's state ; but at last the 
power of speech returned, and before another 
Sunday dawned, he insisted on being helped 
down-stairs, and sat in his old place by the 
wide kitchen fireplace. But he had had what his 
wife called a " stroke," and never more would 
he be the same man again. He was a weak and 
ailing invalid now, needing constant attention 
and thought, and was a melancholy picture of 
manhood prematurely reduced to the helpless- 
ness of old age. 

Mrs. Salter was one of those people who 
could ill bear a trial like this, and her temper, 
always irritable and capricious, became doubly 
so. The full forco of it fell on Grace, — Grace, 
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who her uncle could scarcely bear out of his 
sight, — Grace, who was patient, quiet, and 
thoughtful, seldom answering again when pro- 
voked by her aunt, doing her utmost^ and doing 
her hesU — Grace, whom we first saw sitting list- 
lessly by Brook Silvertone, making the sad 
complaint, that she was "t^o use — no useT^ 

There was httle time for such dreams now, and 
no time for her happy visits to Hill Grove. Mrs. 
Heathcote did not forget her, and came very 
ofben to see her, sending or bringing some 
little dehcacy for the sick man. Lady For- 
rester's proposal was not forgotten, either ; but 
Grace said often to herself, that she could never 
leave Beryl now ; her' uncle had been kind to 
her, and she was pleased and glad to be of use 
to him — to run what seemed her appointed 
course gladly and cheerfully, as Silvertone did. 

Still, it was not without a struggle and a sigh 
that she determined to tell Mrs. Heathcote of 
her decision. Every time she came to Beryl the 
words lingered on her lips, but she had not 
courage to bring them out. A month had gone 
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by; the days were closing in early, and the 
yellow leaves upon the trees were fast encroach- 
ing on the green ones which were yet left upon 
the branches. 

It was afternoon ; the fire-Ught was glancing 
brightly on the walls of the large kitchen at 
Beryl, and Grace sat on a low stool by her 
uncle's side, a book on her knee, over which 
she was bending. Mrs. Salter was busy in the 
dairy, and everything was very still. Snuff lay 
stretched out at his mistress's feet, and there 
was no sound but the heavy breathing of Mr. 
Salter, who slept in his chair, the ticking of the 
clock, and the low hum of the big kettle, which 
was just beginning to think of boiling for tea. 

Presently a tap at the kitchen-door made 
Grace start; she went to open it, and there 
stood Mrs. Heathcote. 

" How bright and cheerful you look here, 
Grace I How is your uncle ? " 

"Asleep, ma'am, as he often is; we see no 
difference from day to day. Please to sit down, 
ma'am." 
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" Thank you, yes, I will.'* And Mrs. Heath- 
cote took the seat Grace oflfered her, and remov- 
ing her straw hat, the fire-hght glanced on her 
glossy hair and sweet, gentle, loving face. She 
looked, ' however, sadder than sometimes, and 
Grace, always silent, waited for her to speak. 

" We are going away soon, for the winter, 
Grace," she began at last ; " Willy is very weak 
and poorly altogether ; Mr. Howard advises me 
to take him to a warm sea-side place. We will 
try it, but " Mrs. Heathcote's voice fal- 
tered. 

"You will come back, ma'am?" said poor 
Grace, beseechingly. 

"Yes, please God, my child. I have taken 
Hill Grove for two years ; I shall come back in 
the spring. But, Grace, Lady Forrester has 
been ill, and has not been able to come and ask 
you if you had decided about her oflFer." 

" Oh, yes, ma'am — ^long ago; I must stay here 
now." And Grace glanced at the sleeper, whose 
head leaned against the cushions heavily, and 
whose loft hand and arm hung powerless at his 
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side. "He seems to like me to be with him, 
ma'am;" and Grace blushed. 

" And you think you are of use^ Grace, — is 
that it?" 

Poor Grace's colour only deepened. Mrs. 
Heathcote went on : — 

" My child, you are very right ; you should 
by no means leave your uncle and aunt now. 
It is quite for the best, Grace. I am more 
satisfied that you should remain at Beryl, under 
any circumstances." 

The child bent her head upon her hands, and 
soon Mrs. Heathcote saw she was crying. 

" Is it rather dijEcult here sometimes ?" she 
asked, in a tone that won Grace to tell her of 
her little trials, — the daily constant worry of her 
aunt's irritable temper, her own unfitness for 
many duties which now fell to her to perform, 
and then the serious trouble which the masterless 
condition of Beryl Farm caused. The lease had 
yet seven years to run, and it was already diffi- 
cult to manage everything, Grace said, even 
with Thomas's help. Who was to look after 

H 
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the out-of-door labour and take the produce to 
the market now ? Mr. Salter was quite inca- 
pable, and it was plain that his wife must either 
get some one to take the head of affairs or give 
up the farm. " It's a pity I am not older and 
not more useful I" sighed the child, in conclu- 
sion. 

Mrs. Heathcote stroked the head which was 
bent before her. "Do you remember how cheer- 
fully Silvertone rims over those large rough 
stones a little above Beryl, Grace ? Well, these 
dffibulties and trials of yours, my child, are like 
the brook's rough stones, — ^make music out of 
them, as the brook does, and go bravely on ; a 
smoother path will, I trust, be yours, before 
your life mingles in the great ocean of Eternity. 
And as to wishing you were older, or wiser, or 
able to do things better ; remember how I 
told you !^rook Silvertone was content, though 
it bears no mighty ships upon its stream like 
the river, nor makes the perpetual majestic 
song of the boundless sea, — content to be only 
little Brook Silvertone, content, as you must 
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be, dear Grace, to be only little Grace Lee. It 
is getting dark now, and I must go,'* Mrs. 
Heathcote said, rising. " Does your uncle sleep 
much?" 

** Yes, ma'am, a great deal ; and very often 
when he is awake he does not seem like himself 
quite.*' 

" Do you read to him ?'* 

" Yes, ma'am. He asked me the other day 
u> let him hear something from the book I w^ 
reading, and so I did. It was the Bible, ma'am, 
and I just began where I was read^g ; and he 
listened so earnestly, and when I stopped, told 
me to begin over again, for it was all new to him. 
It was the story of the Prodigal Son ; and then 
he asked me what I thought about it, and so I 
told him what you had explained to me, how 
ready our Father is to take us home, however 
far we wander, if we are really sorry and believe 
in the Lord Jesus." 

" Well, Grace, you are of use now ; let it com- 
fort and cheer you, my child, to beheve it is so. 
And now, good-bye. You must come up to Hill 

h2 
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Grove before next Tuesday, wliich is the day 
we think of leaving. Good-bye once more ;*' 
and then Mrs. Heathcote was gone. 

It was a blank to be left alone again with her 
uncle, who soon awoke, and was very dreamy 
and fretful, wanting his tea, and impatient with 
Grace because it was not ready. Then all the 
evening it was weary work listening to Mrs. 
Salter's complaints, and to hear her scolding 
the two maid-servants, and answering even the 
poor invalid himself crossly. Yes, all this was 
weary work for a child of twelve years old ; and 
when her aunt at last bid her good-night, with 
the ungracious words " that she had no one to 
help feer, and could not make grand friends, as 
some people did, of honourable ladies who set 
up children with high notions, '* Grace almost 
thought it was a pity she was not going to be 
Lady Forrester's Httle maid after all, instead of 
staying where she was so little cared for or ap- 
preciated. But these thoughts did not last ; a 
few tears reheved the child's full heart as she 
knelt in prayer to her Father in Heaven, and 
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asked for help to go on her way doing her besty 
and leaving the rest with God. 

A day or two after this, Grace managed to get 
up to Hill Grove for her farewell visit. It was 
a dull, heavy afternoon, the leaves were nearly 
all gone from the trees, and autumn would soon 
give place to winter. Grace's httle feet bore her 
quickly, however, up the familiar field-path, and 
she was flushed with exercise and looked quite 
bright and happy when she reached the house at 
last. Mrs. Heathcote was out ; she had driven 
into Wynton with Lady Forrester, and only 
Willy and Myra were at home. But servants 
and children gave her a hearty welcome, and the 
former asked many questions about her uncle's 
illness, listening to the details with gi'eat atten- 
tion. Then, after a game with Myra, and an ex- 
ceUent tea and many good things in the house- 
keeper's room, Grace went to see Willy again, 
and say good-bye. 

Willy was not able to bear Myra's noisy play 
now for long together, and so Grace had been 
obliged to take her out of the room, and had 
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been disappointed at the little lady insisting on 
her staying with her, and not returning to Willy 
till after tea. 

When Grace stood by the boy's sofa once 
more, he struck her as much changed. He 
looked so much more frail and ill, and his 
sweet, childlike mouth was drawn with an ex- 
pression of pain. 

" Grace,'* he began, " now that little fidget is 
gone, I want to talk to you. Sit down. Look ! 
mamma said I might give you this. She said 
you had only an old Bible ; and this is a nice 
one, and has large print." 

Willy then put into Grace's outstratphed hand 
a beautiftd Bible, in a plain dark-piu^le cover, 
with her name written on the blank leaf, in 
small, childish characters, — "Grace Lee, from 
Willy Heathcote." 

Grace trembled with delight, and yet more so 
when she saw a pretty little marker to which 
Willy directed her attention. It was a tiny 
drawing of a little brook winding on beneath 
an overhanging tree, and on the reverse side 
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was printed, in pretty red letters, " Do good, 
hoping for nothing again.*' 

" Mamma did the picture; hasn't she done it 
beautifully?" said Willy; "and I printed the 
text. Mamma said it was Silvertone's lesson. 
So now you will remember me when you read 
your Bible : I like to think people remember 
me. And, Grace, I don't expect I shall ever see 
you again." 

" Oh yes, Master Willy — oh yes I Mrs. Heath- 
cote says you wiU aU come back in the spring- 
she does indeed." 

*f Mamma will come back, and Myra, and per- 
haps papa will be here too — ^perhaps — ^we cannot 
tell. But, Grace ' ' — and Willy's voice grew very 
low — " I think I am going away, to be with God 
— ^I think I shall not live long." 

" Oh, Master Willy I " and Grace's voice broke 
into weeping. 

" Don't ciy, Grace ; why should you ? I am 
not afi^d when I think of it, not one bit. The 
only thing is mamma being lonely, and papa not 
here !" A cloud passed over the boy's face for 
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a minute, and something like tears dimmed his 
eyes ; then he said, " Mamma says you have a 
great deal to do now, and that you are very 
good and useful. I am glad of that. Tou may 
wish to live ; but as for me, it is better to go. 
I can only be patient, as mamma says; and 
perhaps, when I got older and bigger, as time 
went on, I might wish too much to be able to 
do something; and so it's quite for the best 
that God should take me. Hush 1 don't let 
mamma see you crying. I hear the carriage- 
wheels, and she and grandmamma will be here 
directly. Good-bye, Grace." Willy put up his 
face to. hers. " Say good-bye now to me, and 
kiss me, Grace." 

Grace stooped over him, and the children ex- 
changed a kiss ; and so they parted, the one to 
go back to the toilsome, earthly path which her 
Heavenly Father saw fit for her to tread — ^the 
other, to he waiting for the message which 
would come for him, to call him to an early 
rest in the mansions of his Father's house. 

It was time for Grace to go home ; she knew 
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she had already stayed too long. Mrs. Heath- 
cote and Lady Forrester met her in the hall, as 
she was passing out. Then there was a delay 
of a few minutes, and a kind good-bye from 
Mrs. Heathcote, who promised that she would 
write to her during her absence, and tell her 
how Willy was, while she must try and send her 
a little letter in return. The child's heart was 
full almost to bursting at so much kindness, but 
she could find no words to express what she 
felt ; and Lady Forrester's remark on her when 
she was gone was, — " What a strange child ! 
After all, she might have been a good deal of 
trouble, so it is quite as well that she refused 
my offer. She looks as if she had a will of her 
own, though very superior to her position in 
life. Yes, it is quite as well, Helen, that she 
is not coming to live with me, and so Morris 
says.** 

With this remark, twice repeated. Lady 
Forrester dismissed the child from her mind, 
and it is very doubtful if she ever thought of 
Grace Lee again. But I think we may be sure 
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that Grace, in choosing the path of duty, had 
chosen the right path, and would never have 
cause to regret that she decided to stay at 
Beryl, instead of going with Lady Forrester to 
seek a new home. 



GOOD-BYE TO THE BROOK AND GRACE. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

GOOD-BYE TO THE BROOK AND GRACE. 

Time went on, and in aU outward things 
there was not much variety in Grace Lee's life. 
Her uncle remained a helpless invalid; her aunt 
continued fall of murmurs and complaints, and 
Grace was often sorely puzzled how to please 
her, or how to be at her beck and call, and 
waiting on her uncle at the same time. But 
for all this, Grace was a happier child than on 
that day when we first saw her sitting under 
the beech tree by the brook-side, and listening 
so sadly to Silvertone's song. 

Let us look at her on this cold January 
morning,— an important morning to her, for 
she is to be trusted to go to Wynton, in her 
aunt's place, with the butter and eggs, and is 
just preparing to mount to her seat in the 
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cart, by the side of *he old servant-man who 
is to drive the chestnut mare along the familiar 
road. Grace listens patiently to all her aunt's 
instructions and cautions, and feels very proud 
and happy in the prospect of the day's holiday 
— for such it really is to her — and only hopes 
that she may perform her mission so well that 
her aunt may trust her again. The cart jogs 
on to Wynton, and very little passes between 
Grace and her companion ; and Grace looks out 
for the shimmer of Silvertone among the trees, 
and traces her ftiend quite plainly in its course 
through the quiet meadows before it runs down 
to Wynton. 

It is market-day, and the town is ftdl of 
people ; and Grace feels a little bewildered when, 
leaving the cart at the inn, she threads her way 
through what seems to her eyes a dense crowd, 
and reaches the market at last. Here she had 
great success. Beryl butter was famous through- 
out the country, and the small quantity left after 
the shops were supplied went off quickly enough. 
Then there were several commissions at the 
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grocer's and linendraper's for her aunt, and 
Grace hastened to execute them, that she might 
have time to go within the door of the great 
Minster, and look up at the arching pillars, and 
perhaps hear the organ rolling forth its sacred 
. soimds of melody. 

" This is service-time,*' the child said to 
herself, as she went through a narrow street 
leading from the Market-place into the Close, 
and tripped across the smooth-cut grass of the 
green before the Cathedral. Grace looked up at 
the beautiful west front as she passed under it, 
and a feeling of ever-new delight thrilled through 
her. The afternoon sunshine of the early-closing 
winter day was shining in at a comer of the 
great west window as she entered, and threw 
a halo of parting glory across the pavement at 
her feet. 

Evening service had just begun in the choir, 
and the voices of the choristers sounded like 
those of angels in the child's ear. As a very 
little girl, she remembered coming here with her 
mother, and it always seemed, when she could 
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have the chance of entering the building now, 
that the thoughts and memories of that gen- 
tle mother became more vivid. Grace stood 
very still to-day, just half-way down the nave, 
her eyes cast down, her hands folded together, 
her whole attitude one of thought, and it might 
be of prayer. 

Thanks to Mrs. Heathcote, Grace had been 
roused from her dreamy indolence — the morbid 
craving for what was not hers — to a useftd, 
active life ; but we cannot change our natural 
temperaments, nor does God intend we should. 
Therefore, a few moments' pause Uke this, from 
the bustle and hurry of common Hfe, was real, 
unmixed joy to Grace Lee ; and as the Amen 
sounded, after the chanting of the psalms, the 
child's heart almost unconsciously breathed a 
prayer "that she might be filled with the love 
of God, which passeth knowledge." Only that 
morning she had heard from Mrs. Heathcote, 
who told her that Willy was fast fading before 
her eyes ; so thoughts of him and Heaven, and 
the dark river that comes before the Promised 
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Land is reached, filled her soul, and gave her 
fece an expression which was solemn and grave 
beyond her years. 

When the old clock chimed the quarter, and 
she started as she remembered she must be at 
the inn again by half-past three, she became 
conscious that a man was standing very near 
the pillar against which she leaned, and was 
looking at her earnestly. He had a shabby 
exterior and a weatherworn face, and the eyes 
which met Grace's were keen and piercing. She 
felt the colour rush to her cheeks, and turned 
to leave the church; her heart beating fast as 
she heard steps close behind, and felt rather 
than saw that the man was following her. 

Over the Minster-green went Grace, up the 
narrow street, as fast as she could without run- 
ning, and scarcely daring to glance behind her 
as she turned into the busy Market-place again. 
But one look told her that the man still fol- 
lowed; and when her eyes met his again for 
that moment, there was the same penetrating, 
searching expression in them as before. 

I 
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It was a relief to see the cart in the inn-yard, 
with old Thomas seated in it already, and taking 
his farewell glass of beer as he exchanged a 
stale joke with the ostler. 

Thomas called out, " You be late. Miss 
Grace ; your aunt will be at you." 

" Where are all my parcels, and ?" 

" All right, packed safe enough in the cart ; 
np thanks to you, though.'* And then Thomas 
laid the whip across the sturdy mare's back, 
and they jolted off homewards. 

Grace did not speak till they got to the foot 
of the hill, which they had to ascend, soon 
after leaving the town. Then Thomas got out, 
to walk by the side of the cart, and Grace looked 
behind again. 

" Thomas," she said, when the old man re- 
seated himself as they gained the top of the 
hill, "that man has followed me from the Cathe- 
dral. 1 am half afraid of him." 

" Are you ?" said Thomas, shortly. " Did 
ye never see a man before?" And then he 
relapsed into silence. 
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On they went, Grace keeping her head very 
straight, and looking neither to the right nor 
the left. But the old mare distanced the foot- 
traveller somewhat, and they got to Beryl Farm 
at last, leaving him in the distance. 

(jrace found her aunt glad to see her again ; 
her accoimt of her day's proceedings gave satis- 
faction, and her imcle showed a childish plea- 
sure in looking at the purchases, hearing what 
was the price of butter, and cross-questioning 
Thomas as to the success of his part of the 
business, which he answered in rather a con- 
fused manner; for Thomas was not the man 
to drive a bargain abroad, though honest and 
painstaking at home. 

Soon a knock at the half- opened kitchen-door 
made every one look towards it. Great was 
Grace's surprise to see the man who had fol- 
lowed her in Wynton standing there. She 
turned very pale, and looked towards him with 
a frightened, wistful gaze, while her aunt sharply 
asked him what he wanted. 

The man's lips quivered, and he came totter- 

i2 
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ing in past Mrs. Salter, past the old arm-cliair 
where Mr. Salter sat, gasping out, as he pointed 
to Grace, — 

" She is the very image of her I I knew it 
must be her child !" And then, with a sort of 
groan, he said, " I am your father^ Grace Lee ; 
don't turn away from me, child. 1 am come 
back a broken-down man ; don't you turn away 
from me 1" he added beseechingly, as Grace 
shrank back, and looked more and more fright- 
ened. 

" You Peter Lee !" said Mrs. Salter — " you 
Peter, my brother ! He was drowned last year 
out in foreign countries. Don't tell me 1 He 
broke his wife's heart, and left her to die alone, 
that he did, and his child to starve, for aU he 
cared 1" 

" Sarah, don't — I can't bear it 1 I have had 
trouble enough, and my heart is like to break 1" 

Mr. Salter was looking on all this time bewil- 
dered, and kept repeating, — 

" Peter Lee — ^Peter Lee ! Why, he was a 
great jolly fellow; this can't be he. He was 
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drowned, too, in America. My missis is quite 
right — ^he is dead and gone long ago." 

" I wish he was — I wish he was,'' sighed the 
poor man; "but he isn't. He was saved from 
the wreck of that steamer ; and standing face 
to face with death for twelve mortal hours, 
drifting down the water on a raft, and expect- 
ing every minute to be washed off it, made a 
different man of him. Yes," he continued, 
" believe it or not, I am come home ; and the 
only one who would have forgiven me is gone, 
and now I may as well turn out to die." 

With this he cast a longing look on Grace, 
and crossed the kitchen to the door again. The 
expression on his haggard countenance was one 
of extreme misery and wretchedness. But he 
was not so to leave them : the instinct of natu- 
ral affection leaped up in Grace Lee's heart — 
she sprang after him, saying, — 

" Father, father, come back 1 I will never 
leave you, father — dear father !" 

Sweet words were these for the wanderer's 
ear ; he clasped the child in his arms, and sink- 
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ing down on a chair by the threshold, drew her 
to his bosom, and bowing his head upon her 
shoulder, wept bitter, repentant tears. 

"Mother would be so glad that you came 
home — so glad 1 '* she whispered. 

" She died — ^how long ago ?'' Peter Lee asked 
at last. 

" Five years last Michaelmas,'* said his sis- 
ter's stem voice. " You broke her heart, Peter ; 
but she forgave you in her dying hour, and 
blessed you. Come, shake hands, Peter ; it's 
not for me to stand out against you. You are 
welcome here, though my poor man there is 
dazed, and can't tell you so. C&me, Peter, 
cheer up; let bygones be bygones. And you 
have got as nice a child for your daughter as 
ever man had, that I must say, though she is a 
bit too fine for me ; she's a good girl, and no 
mistake. But cheer up, man, and give me a 
kiss for old times' sake, when we were boy and 
girl together." 

■ 

Mrs. Salter's voice trembled, and unwonted 
tears stood in her hard gray eyes — ^tears which 
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had been strangers there since the great sorrow 
of her life had seemed to seal the fountain. 

Peter roused himself, and returned his sister's 
greeting heartily. 

" You have a boy, Sarah ; where is he ?" 

There was no answer. Mrs. Salter went 
quickly out of the kitchen, and it was Grace's 
voice which whispered, " He is in Heaven, too, 
where mother is — dear father 1" 

And so Peter Lee was received at Beryl 
Farm, and so our little Grace found her father. 
He was a changed man, and much trial and 
hardship and poverty had sobered him, and had 
an eflTect on him which perhaps nothing else 
would have produced. Always a man of good 
abilities, he now proved useful indeed at Beryl ; 
he took the oversight of everything, worked 
early and late, and saved the careworn, anxious 
mistress many weary hours, and cheered the 
poor imbecile master with stories of his past 
life and all its many dangers and chances. But 
who shall tell what his little daughter was to 
him? — ^how fondly he loved her, and how it 
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seemed as if he never could say a cross and im- 
patient word to her — a precious legacy left him 
by one who had suffered so much by his past 
misconduct, which, however bitterly repented, 
could not, alas ! be undone. And Grace, — ^her 
young heart expanded in return to her father ; 
she loved him, and had, moreover, the true secret 
of happiness, going on her way, like the brook, 
blythe as a bird from morning till night. 

One sultry July day we find her once more 
in her old place under the shadow of the 
beech tree by Brook Silvertone's side. Mrs. 
Heathcote is there, too ; her deep mourning 
dress tells us, what Grace had heard some 
weeks before, that Willy had entered into his 
rest. Mrs. Heathcote' s voice is as sweet and 
silvery as ever, although there is a tone of 
sadness in it, like a minor chord in a strain of 
music. 

" Yes, Grace," she is saying, " my darling's 
course through hfe was short, and in many 
places troubled, as far as pain and weakness 
can trouble the children of God. Yours lies 
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before you, Grace : take counsel of your Father 
in Heaven to do your duty by your earthly 
father ; try to show forth God's praise not only 
with your hps but in your life, and leave behind 
you day by day, like this little rivulet, some 
token for good. And as for my Willy, the tears 
that I shed are for myself, not for him. For I 
know that while I am bereft and lonely without 
him, while his dear father is engaged in the 
peril and tumult of war, he is at rest — at rest 
for ever, where the river of God makes glad the 
holy city, where the Lamb guides His redeemed 
ones to the foimtain of Uving waters, and where 
sorrow and sighing have fled away for ever- 
more." 

Here we must say good-bye to Grace Lee, and 
to Silvertone — the merry, happy, rejoicing little 
brook. It may be that Silvertone shall have a 
lesson too for the children who read my story ; 
it may be that to others besides Grace Lee shall 
the murmur of the bright waters over their 
shingly bed send a message and tell a story. 
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which may be remembered for good as life goes 
on — on towards the great ocean of Eternity, 
where the service of Love shall be perfect and 
complete for ever. 



THE LOST LILIES. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE LOST LILIES. 

The snow had been falling thick and fast all 
through the short January day ; but just as the 
sun set the sky cleared, the white feathery flakes 
came down one by one, fewer and fewer, slower 
and more slowly, till they ceased altogether. 
Then the evening star shone Uke a Uttle moon 
in the western sky, and the real moon, not long 
risen, shed its beams of soft light across the 
landscape. 

A beautiful sight it was, that robe of dazzhng 
purity and whiteness, laid upon the face of the 
still earth. 

Not a sound was heard, except the faint 
striking of a clock in the town of Cantelo, more 
than two miles distant from Melton Court, or 
the whistle of a labourer to his dog, or the voice 
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of one of the out-door servants, as he shut a 
gate or locked a door for the night. 

Without Melton Court all was white and very 
still. The lawns and flower-garden, so brilliant 
with emerald turf and glowing flowers in sum- 
mer days, were all wrapt in the same pure gar- 
ment. The stately trees wore each a crown of 
snow upon their lofty heads ; the laurel-bushes 
bore clusters of it on their shining leaves. The 
bare arms of the creeping plants which encircled 
the pointed gables and muUioned windows of 
the grand old house were wreathed about with 
garlands of snow. All was white and still 
without — ^but within ! 

Within, as the evening drew on, light and 
warmth and rich colouring prevailed ; wax can- 
dles were lighted in the chandeliers, lamps 
burned brightly, and the firehght flickered on 
the crimson draperies of the long suite of draw- 
ing-rooms, which were evidently made ready 
for some great party, some festivity which was 
about to take place. In the dining-room there 
were only two or three guests, besides the master 
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and mistress of the honse ; and the dinner and 

* 

dessert were not lingered over to-day, for Mrs. 
Wynne rose hastily, as the clock chimed a 
quarter to six, and said, " I must go and look 
after Beatrice, I think; the children will be 
here at six o'clock. I hope you will not mind 
having dined an hour or two earlier to-day," 
she added, turning to her guests ; " but this 
room will be wanted for the supper. These 
children's parties are a great deal of trouble, 
I must say. Everything is so disarranged." 

"My dear," said Mr. Wynne, as the lady 
was leaving the room, " is my presence indis- 
pensable ?" 

"Of course it is. What would Beatrice say 
if you did not appear ?" 

Mr. Wynne shrugged his shoulders. " My 
dancing days are over. I wiU leave our friend 
Gerald here to do the honours." 

The yoimg man thus addressed smiled, and 
said he would do his best; and in another 
minute the dining-room was vacated, and Mr. 
Wynne shut himself up in his study, while 
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Gerald Eden and his sister went to prepare for 
the entertainment. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Wynne found her way to the 
nursery, where her Uttle daughter Beatrice was 
sure to be found. As the door opened, how- 
ever, Mrs. Wynne was wholly unprepared for 
the scene before her. Beatrice was in tears; 
Nurse and Mary the nursemaid were both talk- 
ing together and making a confusion of tongues, 
out of which Mrs. Wynne could just catch the 
words, " Pink always suits you. Miss Beatrice. 
Don't take on so. Why^, dear me ! you'll spoil 
your face. It only wants five minutes to six." 

" Mamma, mamma, isnH it a shame my frock 
is not cbme from Cantelo — my new frock, and 
the wreath of lilies ? I will have it — I must have 
it ! Why don't you send some one for it ?" 

" Hush, my darling, hush !" said Mrs. Wynne. 
" Not come, Nurse — ^not come ? Well, it really 
is provoking. Miss Saunders is not to be 
trusted. I wish Spencer had made it. It is 
reaUy most provoking." 

Beatrice only cried the more at this sympathy, 
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and stood with her little scarlet dressing-gown 
on her shoulders, stamping her feet impatiently, 
and indignantly refusing to allow Nurse to dress 
her. 

** Let me do your hair. Miss Beatrice, anyhow. 
Why, you may depend upon it the carriages will 
be here in a minute now ; and what will the 
Miss Fortescues and the Httle Miss Johnsons 
think, to see your face all over tears, and your 
eyes as red as red can be ! This is such a pretty 
frock, too, only worn once, and " 

"It is not a pretty frock ; it is frightful ! 
Besides, it is the wreath of lilies I want — the 
lilies for my hair.*' 

By this time Mrs. Wynne's maid, Spencer, 
had been called to the scene of action. 

" Spencer," said her mistress, " go down and 
get some white flowers from the conservatory ; 
heath, or camellia buds, or anything ; and then, 
darhng, we will manufacture you a wreath, of 
real flowers too 1" 

" They won't be hUes — I want liKes. It's 
my birthday, and it's very hard." 
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" So it is, darling ; but these country dress- 
makers never can be trusted. Now do let Nurse 
begin your hair/' 

Beatrice, finding the case hopeless, complied. 
The shining golden hair, which had been care- 
fully creped for this great occasion, was brushed 
and combed, the white frock put on, which 
Nurse truly said looked as good as new, and 
the wide pink sash tied, and the bows adjusted. 

There she stood, — ^Kttle Beatrice Wynne, with 
her white shoes and tiny gloves, and her birth- 
day present of a gold chain and locket gUttering 
on her neck, — a fair picture of childish beauty, 
heightened by all that could heighten it in the 
way of outward adornments 

Poor httle Beatrice ! — Queen Bee, as her fond 
and too-indulgent mother called her. She was 
without those ornaments which best suit a Chris- 
tian child, the ornaments which silver and gold 
cannot purchase, but which are in God's sight 
most precious. 

Dear children ! you know what ornaments 
I mean: the meek and quiet spirit, and the 
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flowers of love and gentleness, those heavenly- 
jewels which the King bestows on all who seek 
them. Has He not said, "-4si, and ye shall 
receive" ? 

Spencer returned in a few minutes, with the 
announcement that several little ladies were 
come, and Mrs. Wynne was obliged to leave 
Beatrice to go and receive them. 

" I have had to beg Storey to gather this 
white heath. Miss Beatrice; but what Mr. 
Scott, the gardener, will say to-morrow passes 
my comprehension/' And Spencer's clever and 
practised fingers began to weave the lovely 
waxen bells into a wreath for Beatrice's head. 
Very pretty it looked when it was done, and 
the open admiration the wearer excited fi:om 
the servants was not wholesome for the httle 
gu-l to hear. 

" Well, you do look the Queen now !" said 
Nurse. " Dear me ! Mrs. Spencer, tell me of 
natural flowers before them artificial things." 

" Yes, so I say," said a housemaid, peeping 
in ; ** but, Mrs. Spencer, you are wanted below ; 

k2 
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and so are you, Nurse. There's two more car- 
riages fall drove up ; but the snow muffles the 
sound so, it is as still as the grave.'' 

The servants hurried away, and Beatrice, 
taking a parting look in the long mirror, went 
slowly out of the nursery — ^very slowly, and the 
cloud had not cleared away from her brow even 
yet. As she passed a window on her way, the 
moonbeams glanced in, and the whiteness 
without attracted her. She paused a moment, 
and standing there, the light fell fiill upon her, 
and her face was distinctly seen by some one 
who was coming along the gallery. The person 
who advanced stopped a moment too. The 
child in her white dress and shining hair made 
such a pretty picture. Then he spoke. 

** Little Bee 1 what are you doing here ? — 
moon-struck on the evening of your ninth 
birthday — and such a grave face too 1" 

As the speaker came into the moonlight, it 
revealed a very pleasant face, and the voice was 
such a pleasant one too. 

" Why, Uncle Oecil,,how you frightened me 1" 
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said Beatrice, and she gave her shoulder the 
least possible twitch away from the hand which 
was laid upon it. " I am only looking at the 
snow ; it is very pretty.'* 

There was a sound of recent tears in the 
voice, which struck Uncle Cecil, and he could 
see the rosy lips were quivering. 

"What is it. Bee?" 

" BonHy^ she said, petulantly. 

" Tell me what is wrong." 

" Nothing that you would care about ; only — 
I wanted a wreath of white lilies mamma pro- 
mised me, and my new frock for my birthday, 
and they never came." 

'* White lilies ? Why, what are these I see in 
the moonlight?" 

" Oh, only some stupid heath ; it's prickly 
and horrid." 

Uncle Cecil put his arm gently round the 
child, and said, " As lilies don't grow in 
January, I think I should like these real flowers 
the best if I were you ; and, Beatrice, you have 
so many things you do want, perhaps it is a 
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good lesson to begin your tenth year with — ^to 
go without the liKes ! '* 

" I knew you would laugh at me, and be 
cross." 

" No ; I am not inclined to laugh, or to be 
cross either. I have not seen you all to-day, you 
know ; and I have a birthday present for you. 
You will find it in the nursery, when you go to 
bed, after all this pleasure is over." 

" Thank you. Uncle Cecil ; but where have 
you been all day ?" 

"In Cantelo, looking after the poor in my 
friend Mr. May's parish, who is ill. Beatrice, I 
have seen some sights there, which, if you could 
see them too, would show you there are graver 
wants and deeper needs than those you dream 
of now. But we must go down-stairs, must 
we not?" 

He took the little girl's hand, and they went 
down the wide staircase together. Groups of 
children were standing in their white dresses 
in the hall, just escaped from their wraps; 
while others were walking sedately into the 
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drawing-room, where Mrs. Wynne received 
them. 

Soon Beatrice became the centre of attrac- 
tion ; all the little ones came roimd her, some 
shyly, some in a free, childish manner, some 
with great dignity ; but all wished her many 
happy returns of the day, and not a few little 
hearts beat with the vain longing that they 
could have such beautiful dresses, and live in 
such a grand house, and be as pretty and 
happy as Miss Beatrice Wynne. Poor little 
Queen Bee I was she then so very happy ? 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE BIRTHDAY FESTIVAL. 



When tea was over, the heavy red curtain was 
drawn away, which divided the smaller drawing- 
room from Mrs. Wynne's morning-room, and 
there the delighted children saw a beautiful 
Christmas Tree, decorated with coloured lights 
and pretty toys, on which many little eyes 
were turned with a longing, wistful gaze. 

" Oh ! it is beautiful," was heard at last, 
after the first silence of surprise was broken. 
" I never saw such a large one 1" some httle 
voice innocently said. "And what lovely dolls ! 
and look at those watches with gold chains. 
Are they real gold ?" 

It was little Annie May who said this. She 
was the daughter of the sick friend whose parish 
Uncle Cecil had been visiting, and who had 
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come at Ms especial desire. She was very 
plainly dressed, and attracted little notice from 
any one; but her rapture when Gerald Eden 
put one of those watches round her neck, and 
gave her one of the best blue-eyed dolls. Uncle 
Cecil thought was the prettiest thing he had 
seen that evening. Her eyes, which were as 
blue as the doll's, danced with delight, and she 
was not to be discouraged by one of the Miss 
Fortescues, who said disdainfully, — 

'' One would think you had never seen a doll 
before. And she wants to know,'* she added, 
turning to Beatrice, " if the watch is gold !" 

" Of course it is," said Robert Fortescue. 
*' Gold ? yes ; worth a hundred pounds, or a hun- 
dred farthings — it don't matter which. Look 
here," he said, " I'll put up what I have got for 
sixpence three-farthings." 

This was very rude and ill-bred of the self- 
important little gentleman, Gerald Eden, how- 
ever, heard him, and had also heard several 
other of his grand speeches and would-be-mag- 
nificent superiority, and he said tq himself that 
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before the evening was over "he would take 
him down a peg, if he could." 

At last the tree was robbed of all its trea- 
sures ; the lights began to flicker and die out, 
and this part of the evening was at an end. 

Then came dancing in the large drawing- 
room; and Gerald Eden and his sisters were 
very busy setting off the first quadrilles for the 
elder children, while the little ones had a dance 
of their own at the other end of the room, which 
ended in games more suited to their age. Mrs. 
Wynne and the younger Miss Eden played for 
the dancers, and Mr. Wynne and Uncle Cecil 
looked on. 

The father's eye dwelt fondly on his Uttle 
girl as she moved gracefdUy and lightly in the 
dance; and he said to Uncle Cecil, with par- 
donable paternal pride, " Queen Bee looks like 
a little Queen to-night.'* 

"Yes," said Mr. Graffcon; and the "yes" 
was followed by a sigh. 

"Don't you like to see children happy?" 
was the next question. 
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" Happy ? — yes ; but is this the highest sort 
of happiness ?'* 

"Oh, I am not going to define happiness, 
Cecil. This is very innocent pleasure, and I 
am glad to see my Bee's birthday so celebrated; 
that's aU." 

Mr. Grafton thought of the sad, fi:*etful ex- 
pression of the little face he had seen in the 
moonhght, and the melancholy voice which had 
answered his questions. "I think," he said, 
"every child should be taught the secret of 
real happiness, and that self-gratification of any 
kind will never bring it." 

Mr. Wynne yawned — ^he often did ; but Uncle 
Cecil knew the sign, and moved away. Mr. 
Wynne was an invahd, that is to say, he was 
unable to exert himself in any active way. He 
left all the care of his only child to his wife, 
but if Beatrice expressed a wish for anything, 
no matter what, and even her mother hesitated, 
she would run off to the study, perch on her 
father's knee, and say, " Do let me have it, 
papa," or " Do let me go there," and the request 
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was granted. Queen Bee knew her power, and 
exercised it to the full. 

Mr. Grafton had been a missionary for some 
years, and had been obliged to return to Eng- 
land from failing health, a few months before. 
Uncle Cecil was the first person who had ever 
ventured to hint that sometimes Beatrice's 
wants and wishes were best not granted. 

Queen Bee resented this at first, and looked 
on Uncle Cecil as an intruder in her realm ; 
then almost imperceptibly she began to love 
him, and to wonder in her little heart why she 
did or could love him. And she would have 
been very much surprised if she had been told 
that the reason was, because he told her the 
truth, never flattered her, never supported her 
in an act of disobedience or rebellion against 
authority, and never smiled at the little self- 
confident speeches or saucy answers she some- 
times made to her superiors in age. 

This picture which I have drawn of Beatrice 
Wynne may not be so common — cannot be so 
common — as that of a httle girl in a large family 
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of brothers and sisters, in a home where there 
are no means to satisfy her every whim, and no 
incUnation to do it if the means exist. Never- 
theless, I think it may be good for children 
who read this story, in whatever position they 
may be, to ask themselves the questions, "If 
I had everything I wanted, should I be happy ?" 
or "If I have everything I want or wish for, 
does it make me happy ?" 

God giveth us all beautiful and pleasant things 
to enjoy, and He loves to see a child rejoicing 
in His gifts. But there must be a feeling from 
whence we receive these things ; there must be 
a deeper well of joy within us than any earthly 
pleasure can bestow in itself; or the child — ^yes, 
and the grown-up person too — ^feels a discon- 
tented, unsatisfied longing for some good not 
yet attained. 

Beatrice's birthday party was over, the lights 
were put out in the drawing-room, the remnants 
of the grand supper in the dining-room looked 
somewhat melancholy, as all ruins do ; and the 
large birthday cake, on its silver stand, with all 
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its lovely ornaments, was a ruin indeed ! At 
one end of the table, Mr. and Mrs. Wynne and 
the Edens sat down to take the refireshment 
they needed after all their exertions. 

"Well, darling," Mrs. Wynne said, "have 
you enjoyed it?" 

" Yes, mamma," was the somewhat languid 
answer. 

" Now you must go to bed, dearest. Look ! 
it is half-past eleven o'clock, and you are so 
tired." 

"No, I am not," said Beatrice, resolutely. 
" Mamma, Caroline Fortescue said she was sur- 
prised the carriages were ordered so early." 

Gterald Eden greeted this announcement with 
one of his funny faces. " Dear, dear I how 
grand we are I Miss Caroline Fortescue is 
sister, I suppose, to that little prig with the 
white waistcoat and dandy gloves ?" 

" The Fortescues are great friends of mine, 
Gerald; they live at Severn Abbey," Beatrice 
said, with offended dignity, to her cousin. 

"I don't care where they live — ^they are a 
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conceited lot ; and I should doubt very much if 
they are fiiends worth anybody's having/' 

"Hush, Grerald!" said one of his sisters. 
" You shouldn't talk to the child in that way 
about her guests." 

" Now, dear Queen Bee, do go to bed," her 
mother again broke in entreatingly ; " imless 
you wish for anything else. Do go, there's a 
darUng." 

At last Beatrice obeyed, bidding good-night 
to every one in a subdued maimer, which had 
nothing of the glee of childhood in it. She was 
worn out with excitement, and the fits of crying 
about the white lilies had made her head ache. 

" Poor child !" sighed Mrs. Wynne, as she left 
the room with Uncle Cecil, who said he was 
tired, and would say good-night too. "Poor 
child ! she is quite worn out, and it was sad she 
should be disappointed about those white lilies. 
I wish I had had the whole thing from London. 
Miss Saunders is most provoking." 

" It was a dreadful night to send anyone 
out here," one of the Miss Edens suggested. 
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"The snow is very deep; and Beatrice could 
not have looked prettier than she did." 

"My dear," said Mr. Wynne, in a sleepy 
voice, "the child did very well without the 
lilies. Uncle Cecil seems to think we make her 
of too much importance as it is, and indulge 
her whims too much.'* 

"Eeally," was Mrs. Wynne's reply, "we all 
know what very peculiar notions Cecil has. 
I should Uke to see the little old-fashioned 
woman he would turn out, if he had a child of 
his own." 

" Upon my word," said Gerald Eden, " so 
many children are not like children in these 
days. Imagine that little Fortescue saying to 
me that he thought all * games a bore I ^ and 
I heard both him and his sisters drawling out 
the most affected nonsense to their wondering 
partners. Even their voices are unnatural." 

" You seem to have taken a most unaccount- 
able dislike to those children, " said Mrs. Wynne, 
who, like Beatrice, did not relish Gerald's re- 
marks. " Well, I confess I am very glad this 

l2 
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is all over so successfully, for a juvenile party 
is the most tiring affair." 

No one seemed inclined to contradict this 
assertion, and soon after Mr. and Mrs. Wynne 
and their guests separated for the night. 
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CHAPTER m. 

HOW THE LILIES WEEB LOST. 

The same pure garment of snow lay upon 
the roofs of the market-town of Cantelo, as 
upon the trees and lawns of Melton Court. 
The frost was severe now the snow had ceased 
to fall, and the narrow courts and alleys, as 
well as the Market-place and wider streets, 
were blocked up with the shining crystals, 
which glittered in the lamp-hght, and yielded 
with a crackling sound beneath the tread of the 
foot-passengers. 

' On the afternoon of Beatrice Wynne's birth- 
day, a little figure was seen issuing from Miss 
Saunders' establishment in the High-street of 
Cantelo, with a large basket covered with black 
oil-skin on her arm — ^unmistakeably a milliner's 
basket, which, though large, was not heavy. 
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Peggy Browne was Miss Saunders' errand- 
girl, and executed all the little commissions 
near at liand for fier mistress ; wliile a porter 
carried out heavier parcels, or went longer dis- 
tances than Peggy^s feet could be reasonably 
supposed to trudge. But the porter was iH 
just now, and quite unable to do his work, so 
a large share fell on Peggy, 

She was a squarely-made child of about twelve 
years old, with a round face, httle twinkling 
eyes, and a very wide mouth, which was con- 
tinually opening to show a set of irregular but 
white teeth, which, in conmion with the rest of 
her countenance, smiled at everyone with a 
good-nature and ftmny quaintness quite irre- 
sistible. 

Careless and tiresome Peggy assuredly was 
sometimes ; but there never was a child that 
both employer and patient hard-working mother 
found it so difficult to scold, so hard to ba 
angry with. 

We will follow her now, as she sets off with a 
heavy, decided step on her mission, which was 
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no less important than that of taking home the 
ethereal tarlatane dress, with the much-desired 
wreath of lilies-of-the-valley, for Miss Beatrice 
Wynne, of Melton Court. 

Peggy felt some sense of importance in her 
errand to-night. She had heard so much talk 
about this dress and wreath in the work-room 
the last day or two ; she knew how the wrong 
flowers had come from London two days before ; 
she knew how Miss Saunders had exclaimed 
with vexation, as an opened box displayed a 
wreath of huge water-lilies, instead of the tiny 
lilies-of-the-valley which had been ordered. She 
had heard, too, much lamentation about the 
delay of the train that day, and hence the 
delay in the arrival of the right lihes. Peggy 
had seen the satisfaction caused at last by the 
rumbling up of the railway cart, at three 
o'clock that afternoon ; and she had seen, too, 
the lovely flowers, as like the reahty as clever 
French fingers could make them, and wondered 
at their beauty. 

There was some little delay, caused by the 
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re-moulding the wreath to the right size for 
little Miss Wynne, and then the basket was 
ready, and Peggy felt quite joyful at the idea 
of bearing that precious burden those two 
long miles over the snow ! She was inclined 
to be glad Jenkins the porter was ill ; and she 
nodded with a smiling assurance as the fore- 
woman repeated, " Sure you can get to the 
Court by half-past five, child ?" While another 
workwoman said, "It is a good two miles and 
a half, remember, to Melton ; and it is just 
half-past three now. You had better go by 
the Sandcote-lane/' 

But Peggy felt secure, and, tired as she was, 
for she had been on foot all day, trudged away, 
humming a tune to herself, and receiving a few 
snow-balls from a knot of boys at the comer of 
the Market-place with wonderful resolution. 
She did long to set down the basket, and return 
the fire; but then, how would Miss Wynne's 
beautiful fi'ock get to Melton ? So Peggy held 
on her way, and contented herself with giving 
one of her broadest grins at one of the boys, who 
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shouted after her, " Peg-top, Peg-top !*' a fa- 
vourite sobriquet for Peggy Browne in Cantelo. 

Peggy now left the streets behind her, and 
passed the little narrow lane, quite on the out- 
skirts of the town, where her mother lived, and 
her little sister, who lay, week after week — ah ! 
and month after month — on her hard bed, sick 
and suflfering. Her fingers ached very much 
with cold, and she changed hands with the 
basket many times, warming one set of fingers 
with her breath, and comforting them under her 
little plaid shawl, while the others did duty in 
their turn. 

Peggy beguiled the way with thoughts of 
Miss Wynne, the grand party, the warmth and 
the hght, and all the beautiful things at Melton 
Court, She wondered if the servants would 
ask her to have a warm by the fire. She won- 
dered if it were possible that she should just see 
the young lady in that dress she was canning. 
How she should like to see her, and tell Ruth 
and her mother all about it ! And then Peggy 
began to wish she were at home, for it got colder 
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every minute, and it was such hard work plod- 
ding over the snow. She had never thought 
the road to Melton so long before ; it seemed, 
oh ! three times as long as usual. 

At last Peggy stopped, and put down the 
basket to rest a minute. The sky was bright 
above her head, and the stars were beginning 
to shine very brightly. The snow-clouds were 
gathered together in the west, and the moon 
was rising above them. "It all looks very 
pretty, if it weren't so cold," thought poor 
Peggy ; " but I never felt the like ; I could 
almost cry." She did begin to cry a Uttle, her 
arms and legs ached so, and she was so tired. 
But she snatched up the basket again, and tried 
to run forward. " I must get there," she said ; 
" I must — ^I said I would." And the brave 
child struggled on, while that sleepy, dull feeling 
which extreme cold brings began to creep over 
her. 

She must come to the milestone soon, she 
thought — ^the first milestone from Cantelo; 
where could it be ? It was buried in the snow. 
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quite hidden fpom sight; and as she turned a 
comer, and pursued her way through a lane 
towards Melton, the drift was deeper and 
deeper, and all but impassable. 

Here the wind, what little there was, was 
behind her, and it did not feel quite so cold, 
she thought. The knotted root of an old tree 
stood up just above the snow by the road-side. 
Peggy put her basket on this, and sat down for 
a minute on the snow beneath — " only a minute, 
just to rest/' It seemed only-a minute to her, 
when she felt herself roughly shaken. 

" Girl, wake up ! You'll get your death, I 
say. 

Peggy heard the words, but could not speak. 
The Yoice sounded distant, though distinct. 

"I'll carry her," said the voice again, "if 
you'll take the basket, Tom. Here, child, 
speak, can't you ?" 

" She's frost-bitten, father ; that's how it 
is," said another voice — "frost-bitten. Why, 
see here, she's almost frozen to the ground. She 
must have been here an hour or more." 
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"It's a mercy we came this Fajj" said the 
elder of the two ; " she would have been 
perished to death before long.*' 

Peggy heard all this like one in a dream, and 
heard the boy say, " This basket belongs to 
her, no doubt. She's going to Cantelo, I dare 
say. 

A sleepy, half-defined desire struggled in 
Peggy's mind to tell the man she was going 
to Melton, and that the basket must get there ; 
but after some Vhin attempts to give utterance 
to the words, the child's head fell heavily on the 
man's shoulder, and she could not rouse herself 
from her waking dream. ' . . 

The minute Peggy had thought she would 
rest had indeed proved almost two hours; it 
was nearly six o'clock, and would have been 
dark, had it not been for the snow beneath and 
the bright moon and twinkling stars above. 

" She must have been to Melton," the boy 
said presently, "only she came by the Sandcote- 
lane, instead of the high road. Wfeo could 
have sent the girl out such a night ?" 
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" She's a precious heavy one/* said the father, 
striding on, " I can tell you. Your basket is a 
trifle to her." 

" I ain't big enough to carry her, father, or 
I would," said Tom, following a Httle behind, 
and peering under the battered straw hat which 
hung over his father's shoulder. " I think I 
know who she is, though, father. She's Peggy 
Browne, the poor widow's child, who carries 
Miss Saunders' baskets and parcels about. 
Yes; that's who it is. The boys call her 
* Peg-top,' because she spins along in such a 
queer way." 

" Well," said the man, " do you know where 
she lives ? — that's the point — this side of 
Oantelo or t'other ? I am nearly done up," he 
added, stopping to gasp for breath. 

" Put her down, father. Maybe she'll walk 
now ; it will rouse her up a bit." 

The man comphed; but Peggy sank down on 
the snow, all power seemed gone from her legs. 

"She looks awfiil white, too, father," said 
Tom again ; " I hope she isn't dead." 
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" Not a bit of it, lad. But we must push 
on." And Mr. Mason again lifted liis heavy 
burden, and pressed onwards. 

"Widow Browne lives in Green-lane, right 
at the bottom, father,'* Tom said, presently. " I 
know it, because I have seen Peggy go in there 
as I have come back from school. But, my 
goodness I how cold my hands get, carrying this 
basket. No wonder hers were frozen, for I have 
got gloves on." 

Green-lane seemed a misnomer indeed, as 
Mr. Mason and his boy turned down it. It 
was so white, and there had been apparently 
scarcely any foot-passengers to leave a track on 
the snow. It was a night when all would be 
under the shelter of such a house as they might 
call their own, unless business or pleasure took 
them out. 

" Here we are," said Tom, who was in ad- 
vance of his father "at last. This is the cottage, 
standing alone." His sharp tap at the door 
brought Mrs. Browne to it immediately, and in 
another minute Tom had thrown the basket on 
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the floor, and Mr, Mason had set Peggy on a 
chair. 

"Not too near the fire," he said, " though it 
is such a small one. The child is overcome with 
cold. I found her on the road which turns off* 
to Melton Court, the shortest way ; but she 
wants rubbing, and something hot to drink. 
Indeed," as he saw the ghastly face which fell 
back when her mother removed the battered 
hat, "you'd better have a doctor to her, missus." 

Mrs. Browne was in a state of bewilder- 
ment, and firom her low bed on the other side 
of the fire Ruth looked on with fear and wonder. 
Throwing the coverlid over her, she came feebly 
across to where Peggy lay against her mother's 
shoulder, and knelt down by her, beginning to 
chafe her cold hands, and begging her to speak. 
The influence of a warmer atmosphere and finc- 
tion together began to tell on poor Peggy. She 
opened her eyes, and something like a smile 
broke over her face. 

" The basket I" she murmured; " oh ! did I 
go to sleep ? The basket ?" 

M 
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" That's all right. What's in it, I wonder ?" 
Mr. Mason said ; "I thought it was empty." 

" Is it safe ?" Peggy struggled to ask again. 

''Yes, yes, my lamb," said her mother. 
" Show it to her. Bring it here." 

Tom obeyed, lifted the lid of the basket, and 
held up on his great red hand the wreath of 
white lilies ! 

In spite of Euth's anxiety for her sister, she 
could not help exclaiming, " How beautiful ! do 
they smell?" But Peggy broke out with such 
incoherent entreaties that they might be taken 
to Melton Court, and not to touch them, " for 
oh ! what would the young lady say?" that the 
lilies were dropped again into the basket, and 
Mr. Mason said, — 

" That's it ; she was taking some finery to 
Melton. There's a grand afiair there to-night. 
Me and Tom have been working there at the 
new poultry-house to-day, and heard all about 
it; a fine ftiss, the servants said, about little 
missie's birthday. I ain't sorry the lilies stopped 
short in their journey. But now, Mrs. Browne, 
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about this child; bed's the place for her. Can't 
you make up a better fire, and put on some 
water ? She ought to have something hot." 

Mrs. Browne asked Tom to look in the little 
cupboard where the coals were kept ; but not a 
handful could be scraped together. Indeed, the 
water for the kettle, and a small bit of bread 
and cold bacoUj seemed the only things to be 
had. 

" Why, bless me I" said Mr. Mason, " you 
seem hard-up, missus." 

" I am very poor ; I can only hve from hand 
to mouth," said the woman; "but to-morrow 
is pay-day for me at the shirt-shop, and Peggy's 
pay is due too. It has been such bitter weather, 
we have burned more coals than we ought, for 
my poor Euth has been worse than usual, and 
she feels the cold so much. Here, I'll nurse 
Peggy a bit, that'll put warmth into her.'* 

And the mother sat down on the chair, and 
gathered the poor child close in her arms, chaf- 
ing hands and chest as she did so. 

"That's a sensible plan," said Mr. Mason; 

M 2 
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" but you'll want more than that. I'll say 
good-bye now;" and beckoning Tom, they pre- 
pared to leave the cottage. 

" I've never thanked you, sir," the widow 
faltered. "May God bless you!" But the 
sturdy carpenter was gone, and the three were 
left alone. 

" Go back to your bed, my dear Euth," her 
mother said presently. " Go back to bed. 
Peggy shall come too when she's better." 

Euth obeyed. She was too exhausted to 
resist, and crept shivering back to her little 
couch. 

"It's beautiful now, mother," said poor 
Peggy, nesthng close; "only the pain in my 
arm and leg is dreadful ; but my head ain't in 
such a maze. Let me be still," as her mother 
moved to replace her on the chair while she put 
the last spoonfiil of tea into a brown earthen 
pot. " I don't want the tea, only to be quiet." 

So the mother and child sat for the next half 
hour, and the tallow candle flared and flickered, 
as it burned low in the pewter candlestick, and 
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the heap of coarse sewing at which Mrs. Browne 
had been working lay by it ; and the fire began 
to die out, and the cold to get more intense, 
and the moon shone in at the little lattice win- 
dow, and the snow glittered round the panes ; 
and Mrs. Browne shivered as she drew Peggy 
closer and closer to her bosom, while Ruth 
lay coughing in her hard bed, and the great 
basket stood there in its black covering, and 
within it Queen Bee's wreath of white lilies ! 

A strange destination for the hhes on this 
festal night ! How different to what had been 
intended — how widely different ! And Beatrice 
Wynne was moving about in the gay throng at 
Melton Court, a discontented feeling at her 
heart, a cloud upon the fair brow on which the 
liKes were to have rested ; and the coveted pos- 
session was in this poor cottage, where sickness 
and pinching poverty were the only guests, 
where flesh and heart were ready to fail. But 
the Eye that slumbers not nor sleeps, the Eye 
that sees all the want and misery of a sinful 
world, looked down upon the cottage as on the 
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palace, and God did not forget to hear and to 

answer the prayer of the sick child in the 

corner, or of the mother holding the half-frozen 

Peggy in her arms, " O God ! for Jesus' sake, 

send some one to do Peggy good." 

Little Euth and her mother had that which 

is the pearl of great price, the jewel which no 

earthly wealth can buy, the balm for sorrow, 

the support in the strife of grinding poverty 

and want, — the love of Jesus in their hearts, 

faith and trust in Him, as an ever-present 

Friend ; and they were to prove that, though 

heart and flesh should fail. He would be their 

strength and their portion for ever. 
4 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BEATRICE SEES HER LILIES. 

The luncheon was on the table at Melton 
Court the next day, and Beatrice was partaking 
of a dainty dinner of various dehcacies. Every- 
one was speaking of the beauty of the clear 
frosty weather, and Gerald Eden and his sisters 
were hastily eating their lunch, to be ready to 
join a skating-party at two o'clock. 

" I must drive into Cantelo, I think," said 
Mrs. Wynne, " and scold Miss Saunders, Bee, 
about her broken promise; it is so wrong of 
people to promise what they don't perform." 

Mr. Grafton came into the room just at this 
moment, looking very grave. 

" Surely you have not been about in St. 
Anne's district to-day, Cecil ?" his sister, Mrs. 
Wynne, said. "You will make yourself ill again. 
" Ifow, pray take some hot soup directly." 
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Mr. Grafton did not reply, except to say he 
would have some soup. Presently he said, 
abruptly, " Beatrice, will you go for a walk with 
me ? The snow is very hard, and well tracked 
now. Will you come ?" 

" Oh ! she is coming with me in the close 
carriage, Cecil. It is too cold for her to walk." 

"No, mamma; I would much rather walk," 
said Beatrice. *' I do hate driving. It is such 
a fine day ; pray let me go with Uncle Cecil." 

" Well, really," said Mrs. Wynne, in an unde- 
cided way, " I think it is too cold. You had 
better come with me. Bee." 

" May I plead this time for Beatrice ?" said 
Mr. Grafton. " I particularly want her to go 
with me, if you will allow it ; and on your 
return from Cantelo, I think I will promise to 
deliver her up to the carriage by St. Anne's 
Church." 

*' St. Anne's ! Why, that is nearly as far as 
the town itself. What can you be going to do 
there, Cecil ?" 

" I have something to show Beatrice ; that is 
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all," he said, gravely, " Will you give her 
leave ?'' 

"Yes, yes," said Mr. Wynne, "it won't hurt 
the child, my dear; the sun is so bright. Go 
and get ready, Beatrice." 

Beatrice danced away, and soon returned in 
her pretty walking dress, scarlet cloak, little 
ermine muflf, and a black velvet hat, from 
which a white feather drooped over her fair 
hair. 

" Now, Uncle Cecil," she said. " Good-bye, 
mamma." 

" Kemember," Mrs. Wynne said, " I shall be 
waiting for you in the carriage by St. Anne's 
Church, at half-past three. It is now a quarter 
to two. Pray be punctual." 

" That we will, mamma," said Beatrice. " It 
is you who will be staying ever so long at Miss 
Saunders', and forget us." 

Away went Queen Bee; but Mr. Grafton 
turned back. 

" Katherine," he said, addressing Mrs. Wynne, 
" I am not often guilty of setting up Bee's wiU 
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in opposition to yours. I hope you will for- 
give me this once. But I have a very strong 
reason to-day. I want her to see her wreath 
of white lilies, where they are at this mo- 
ment." 

Mrs. Wynne could only look bewildered, and 
had time to make no reply before her brother 
was gone. 

The winter's walk was a very pleasant one. 
Mr. Grafton and his httle niece crossed the 
park by paths which had been well swept, in 
order to enter the road by means of a key 
which opened a little wooden gate in a wiall, 
and which shortened the distance very much. 
Through the trees, as they went over the 
park, they could see the swift movements of 
the skaters on a piece of ornamental water, and 
hear a merry laugh as now and then one of the 
party fell. 

" It wasn't the skating you wanted to show 
me. Uncle Cecil, then ?" said Beatrice, as they 
left the park. " I thought it might be that^ 
especially as mamma is in such terror if I think 
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of wanting to go on the ice. I did once, last 
winter, and I fell down and sprained my ankle, 
and mamma was so frightened." 

" No, Beatrice ; the sight I have to show you 
is very diflferent." 

" Tell me, Uncle Cecil, directly. I cannot 
bear to be kept waiting for anything. I always 
want to know everything and see everything at 



once." 



"So it seems, Beatrice ; but patience and 
waiting are two very important lessons for 
us all to learn, and you will have to learn 
them. Did you find my birthday present last 
night ?'' 

" Oh, yes ; and thank you for it, very much. 
I read half of it this morning ; but it is very 
odd. The pictures are pretty, and there is 
something of a story in it, though I can't quite 
make it out. That great bundle on the man's 
back is so funny, just as if anyone ever had 
such a burden to carry I " 

"Why, Beatrice, I think you have got one 
sometimes, and feel it heavy too ; in the moon- 
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light, last evening, for instance, when I saw jovL 
looking out of the window on the staircase, — 
there was a burden then.'* 

Beatrice looked up inquiringly. " A burden, 
Uncle Cecil ? What was it ?" 

"What do you say to disappointed vanity, 
and the cross temper which it caused, even on 
your birthday, when everything had been done 
to please you ?" 

" Everyone would have been vexed ; every- 
one would have been put out " 

** No, Beatrice, not everyone ; those who lay 
every burden, small or great, where Christian 
the Pilgrim laid his,— those who are trying very 
hard to go along the narrow path to the place 
where their heart and their treasure is, — these 
people don't feel the weight of burdens like 
that." 

" Grown-up people are not hke children,'* 
Beatrice said. 

" Yes, they are — ^very hke ; and. Bee, if the 
burdens of childhood are not laid where Chris- 
tian laid his, it gets far more difficult to bear 
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them in after years. But I won't talk any more 
about it now. This is our way." 

" Down that narrow lane, Uncle Cecil ?" 

" Yes, Green-lane ; more properly White- 
lane now. Take care ; the snow is deep here, 
and the sun has melted it a httle. Let us cross 
over." 

Beatrice stepped hghtly along, and began to 
wonder where she could be going. At last her 
uncle stopped. 

" This little cottage. Uncle Cecil !" and 
Beatrice shrank back. "I don't want to go 
in there. I never go into cottages. Please, I 
had rather not go in." 

" Not even to* see your white lilies, Beatrice ?" 
Mr. Grafton said. And as he spoke, he tapped 
at the door and entered. 

The same little room to which we followed 
Peggy Browne last night, though a bright fire 
that was burning, and the well-covered bed in 
the corner, gave it a rather more cheery aspect. 
Mrs. Browne sat stitching at her coarse work, 
with that rapid, eager movement which those 
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who work literally for their bread always ac- 
quire. She rose as the visitors entered, and 
curtseyed. 

On the low bed lay the two little sisters, Euth 
and poor Peggy. Ruth's face was pale and 
pinched ; but Peggy's was flushed and very red, 
and her thick hay- coloured hair was tumbled 
about over her forehead and neck in hopeless 
confusion. 

Little Beatrice Wynne stood looking around 
her, as if she could scarcely believe in the reality 
of what she saw. The rough, uneven stone 
floor, the discoloured walls, the low ceiling 
with the broken rafters across it, the little 
window over which paper was pasted in many 
places, the low bed, and the two sick children ! 
The colour came and went in Beatrice's face, 
the tears rushed to her eyes, and she was 
speechless. 

" Has the doctor been again, Mrs. Browne?" 

» 

asked Mr. Grafton. 

" Yes, sir ; he says it's rheumatic fever Peggy 
has got, and she'll be a long time getting out of 
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it. She tosses and tumbles about with the pain 
so, thai I would put her in the room above, only 
it's much colder than this, and there's no fire- 
place ; besides, Ruth's singing to her is such a 
comfort. The doctor says she^s very bad, sir ; 
he don't think she will last long," said the 
mother, with a convulsive sob. " Not that I 
ought to grieve, for she'll only be going to her 
Heavenly home." 

Just then Peggy awoke from a troubled sleep, 
and murmured, " I shouldn't have sat down, I 
know ; but I had been about all day. I was 
ready to drop. Oh^ Tm very sorry. Has the 
Uttle lady got the lilies ? Sing, Ruthie, sing ; 
my pains are so bad." Then she looked, scarcely 
with a conscious glance, at Mr. Grafton and 
Beatrice ; while Ruth raised her little weak 
voice and said, — 

"Wait, till the gentry are gone, dear; and 
I'll sing my hymn. Only wait." 

" Now, now," said Peggy, " pray do, Ruth. 
I ain't so good as you ; I wish I was. Ask 
God to make me good." 
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The little thin arm was put round Peggy's 
neck, and Ruth began : — 

" I knew a little sickly child — 
The long, long summer's day. 
When all the world was green and bright, 
Alone in bed she lay. 

» *' There nsed to come a little dove. 

Before her window small. 
And sing to her with his sweet yoice. 
Out of the fir-tree taU." 

As Ruth sang, Peggy slept again the same 
troubled uneasy sleep. When the little trem- 
bling voice ceased, Mr. Grafton said, — 

" You have been ill a long time, my child ?" 
" Oh, yes, sir — always. I never was well.'* 
" Don't you j&nd it very hard to be lying 
there day after day, with nothing to amuse you, 
or nothing to ease your pain ?" 

" Oh, no," said Ruth, with a bright smile ; 
" it is not hard at all. Jesus is here, and makes 
it easy ; and I often hear His voice, like the 
gentle little dive's in my hymn; and He is 
so near and so kind ! I have been always ill, 
sir," Ruth went on ; " but not always happy. 
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I was very cross and naughty just after father 
died, and we coidd not have things as we used ; 
and I 'was angry that I should have to be lying 
here, and mother working, and Peggy, and I of 
no use to anyone. Then a kind lady came here, 
Mrs. May, sir ; and she told me about the 
burden Jesus gives us being lights not heavy. 
I didn't understand it for a long time; but I 
do now." 

Ruth's large eyes gleamed with a Ught which 
was not of this world. She fixed them on 
Beatrice as she spoke, and then said, — 

" You won't be angry, miss, with Peggy for 
not bringing the flowers ?" 

Beatrice could only shake her head. The 
very thought of the flowers, and all her vanity 
and self-love, became hateful to her. 

Mrs. Browne began to express her sorrow, 
too, that Missie should be disappointed, and 
raised the basket-lid that she might see the 
pretty things were safe. But Beatrice turned 
away. She could not Ipok at the white lilies 
then. 

n2 
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Mr. Grafton then knelt down, and said a few 
simple words of prayer ; and soon after he left 
the cottage with his little niece. Just outside 
they met a smartly-dressed girl, whom Beatrice 
recognised as one of Miss Saunders' dress- 
makers. She stopped, and began to explain 
that Miss Saunders had only just heard from 
Mrs. Wynne that the basket had not arrived 
at Melton the afternoon before ; that she was 
on her way to tell the errand-girl she would 
never be employed by Miss Saunders again, and 
to find out where the dress was. She '' feared 
they were sadly dishonest people. Miss Saunders 
was so extremely grieved about Miss Wynne's 
disappointment. ' ' 

** Oh, it does not matter in the least," Beatrice 
hurriedly began ; ''I don't mind. Pray, pray, 
don't be angry with the girl. She is so ill; 
and the basket is quite safe. Pray tell Miss 
Saunders I don't care about it now." 

The dressmaker curtseyed again, and stood 
by to let the young lady pass, thinking, if she 
did not care, Miss Saunders' best customer. 
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Mrs. Wynne, did care very much ; and that * 
Peggy, ill or well, would have her dismissal. 

As Mr. Grafton and Beatrice walked to the 
place where the carriage was to meet them. 
Uncle Cecil told Bee, what we do not know, 
that the evening before, the good carpenter had 
borne the tale of distress to the Vicarage of 
St. Anne, and had been supplied there with all 
the needful comforts for the sick children, which 
Tom and he had carried to them with that 
simple, homely kindness of heart which is often 
found amongst the poor. 

Severe illness alone prevented the good clergy- 
man from going there himself; but the doctor 
was sent to prescribe for Peggy; and that 
morning when Mr. Grafton had called at the 
Vicarage to inquire for Mr. May, Mrs. May 
had accompanied him to Mrs. Browne's cottage, 
and had administered that gentle comfort of 
which Ruth had spoken. 

Mr. Grafton had heard the story of the mil- 
liner's basket, and seen the white lilies, and had 
hoped, through them, to teach his little niece a 
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lesson which she would not soon forget. And 
surely the great and real contrast which exists 
between the soft, luxurious dwellings of the rich, 
and the places where the honest poor labour 
and strive for daily bread, was now for the first 
time in her little life brought home to the child's 
mind. 

The drive to Melton with her mother was 
very silent. Beatrice could only think of Peggy 
and Ruth, and the difference between their lot 
and hers ; the difference, too, between Ruth's 
almost joyous answer to her uncle's question, 
and her own too often discontented spirit. 

Mrs. Wynne was not pleased when she heard 
where Beatrice had been. She said she hoped 
there was no infectious disease in the cottage, 
and that she should not allow Beatrice to repeat 
her visit. ** It has made the child quite unlike 
herself," she said to Mr. Wynne that evening, 
'' sad and melancholy. She is too sensitive to 
be able to witness such wretched scenes un- 
moved. They will haunt her for weeks, just as 
they would me." 
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*^ Well," said Mr. Wynne, " perhaps it is as 
well that we should all be reminded sometimes 
that life has two sides to it. The account of 
the homeless poor who flock into the Refuges 
in London, night after night, in this severe 
weather, makes one feel a little ashamed of 
one's own luxuries and superabundance of com- 
forts, I must say. Read that," he said, pushing 
The Times towards his wife. 

" No, I could not ; it is too dreadfal to think 
of such misery. When Cecil comes in, I shall 
tell him I cannot allow Queen Bee to be made 
miserable for nothing. It was vpry stupid of 
the poor girl to sit down in the newly-fallen 
snow, and excessively wrong of Miss Saunders 
to send her such a long distance, when she had 
been twice to the other side of Cantelo. that 
day, and many short errands, too. But those 
sort of people are very inconsiderate. Now, 
let us talk about your afternoon," she said, 
turning to the Miss Edens. "How did you 
manage the skating?" 

" Very well indeed," was the reply. " It is a 
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beautiful piece of water for it, only the snow- 
had not been swept away quite enough. I do 
hope it will be a hard frost to-night, and then 
we shall have another good day for it to- 
morrow. This is really a delightftd old-fashioned 
winter." 

'* Perhaps not quite so delightful to those 
who have not a roof to shelter them as to 
you," Mr. Wynne said with a sigh. 

But Mrs. Wynne interposed. " My dear, a 
frost is far healthier for the poor than a mild, 
damp winter." And so the subject was dis- 
mi^ed. . 
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CHAPTER V. 

EESOLUTIONS MADE AND KEPT. 

t 

The next afternoon, when Mr. Grafton came 
into the pretty bright sitting-room which was 
appropriated to his use at Melton Court, a little 
figure advanced from the window, and Beatrice 
said, — 

"Uncle Cecil, have you seen them to-day, 
those poor little girls ?" 

"Yes, Bee. Peggy is no better yet, nor is 
it likely she should be. She has got bad rheu- 
matic fever, and one of her arms seems useless 
to-day." 

" Uncle Cecil," saiji Bee, coming up to the 
fire, and seating herself on the rug at his feet, 
" Uncle Cecil, I want to be good — I do, indeed. 
How shall I begin ? I think I want to go in 
the way Christian did in that book. I want to 
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feel I should be happy, like Ruth, if I were ill, 
and perhaps dying ; but as I am now, I am 
certain I should be miserable/' 

Mr. Grafton stroked the child's golden hair, 
which gleamed in the firelight, and said, '* Take 
up the yoke of Jesus, Beatrice ; and learn of 
Him to be meek and lowly, and you will find 
that is the way to peace, and even joy, in life 
and in death." 

'* Is it ?" Bee said. " You don't know what 
I am like, Uncle Cecil. Last summer, when I 
had the measles, I was so cross and horrid ; and 
they said that was why I was so long getting 
* well, because I would not do as I ought ; and — 
I don't like to tell you any more — but since I 
saw Ruth yesterday, I have thought about my 
illness, and how restless and impatient I was ; 
while I was in my pretty room, with grapes 
and fruit of every kind when I wished, and ice 
and nice things to eat; and that little girl in 
that wretched, wretched place, ten times worse 
than I was, said it was not hard to bear ! It 
is wonderful." 
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" Yes, Beatrice ; it shows how heavy we 
make our own burdens, and how hght those 
that Jesus lays upon us can be made by His 
love." 

Then Mr. Grafton talked for a long time to 
the child, as her head rested against his knee. 
He told her of the narrow way, and that Jesus 
himself had said it was hard to tread in it ; 
and he showed her how she might set out, and 
try in all little things to follow in the steps of 
the Holy Child, who set every Christian child a 
beautiful pattern of humility and unselfishness, 
asking for His grace, seeking His help. 

It all seemed like something new to Beatrice, 
to hear her duties enumerated ; — the denying 
herself in little things, giving up her will 
cheerfully to her mother's, tenderness and con- 
sideration for the feelings of the servants about 
her, remembrance of the poor and the sick 
and the sorrowful in the midst of her own 
comforts and plenty, remembrance of them in 
her little daily prayers, and in efforts — weak and 
small though they might be — to do something 
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for those who were denied the worldly wealth 
which God had given her. 

Queen Bee's >vas not a mere passing reso- 
lution, fading away like the morning cloud and 
the early dew; the "I will try," which she 
whispered into Uncle Cecil's ear as she kissed 
him, was earnest and hearty. 

" Poor little Bee I" that kind friend thought, 
when he was left alone, "poor little Queen Bee ! 
It will be hard for her, surrounded as she is by 
everything that tempts to self-indulgence and 
self-pleasing. It will be hard, but not impos- 
sible, thank Grod ! — 



it 



* The angels of God are on her side, 
And He is over all/ " 



It was an early June day, and the grounds 
around Meltoix Court were in their glory. 
Everything was clothed in the beauty and 
freshness of the new-born summer, and the 
stately trees, that had worn their crown of snow 
so proudly in the cold January days, now waved 
their fiill-leaved branches in the soft June 
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breeze, and rustled their contentment and re- 
joicing gladness as it wandered through them. 

Beatrice Wynne was running across one of 
the velvet slopes towards the flower-garden 
with Annie May, the clergyman's little daughter, 
who had so delighted in the treasures of the 
Christmas Tree. Beatrice stopped ht the gate 
leading into the kitchen-garden, and there, just 
within it, under a high fruit wall, she stooped 
to gather the pure, fragrant lilies-of-the-valley, 
now in full beauty under their spreading leaves. 

" Oh, how lovely they are T' said Beatrice, 
" my own dear hlies ! There is no flower hke 
them. Come, Annie, make haste ; Miss Williams 
will be waiting for us." 

Miss Williams was Beatrice's new governess, 
and the children found her at the lodge already, 
expecting them. She was a very sweet and gentle 
person, and had done much to strengthen Queen 
Bee in her good resolutions since Christmas. 

*' Look, Miss Williams, what a quantity of 
hlies we have found ; and such beauties, too !'* 
And as she walked along, Beatrice arranged 
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the flowers under the shelter of their leaves, 
and burst out every now and then in fresh 
admiration. 

Little Annie carried a small basket, and trotted 
on contentedly by her friend's side, chatting 
merrily to Miss Williams, and telling stories of 
the feats of the last baby at St. Anne's Vicarage. 

As the children drew near Cantelo they be- 
came more grave and thoughtful, and Beatrice 
said at last, — 

'' Poor httle Ruth ! I hope she will be able 
to enjoy these dear flowers." 

Ruth's home was at last reached ; no longer 
in the broken-down hovel at the end of Green- 
lane, but in a tidy httle cottage in the Sand- 
cote-road, on Mr. Wynne's property, and look- 
ing out into a small strip of garden, where a few 
gooseberry and currant bushes grew. 

As Miss Williams hfted the latch of the cot- 
tage door, Peggy raised her hand, — Peggy, the 
faithful nurse and guardian of her sick sister, 
scarcely well herself, and very different to the 
stout, rosy girl of other days. Indeed Peggy 
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could not have gope Miss Saunders' shortest 
errands now ; she was feeble, and one side was 
still much crippled with the effects of the 
dreadful rheumatic fever, through which she 
had struggled in the winter and early spring. 

'* Please to be quiet," she said. ** Ruth has 
had a dreadful night, but she has fallen asleep 
now. Mother is gone to the town with some 
work, and was to call at the doctor's for some 
more physic. She will be pleased with the 
flowers, miss, when she wakes, though," said 
Peggy; "she has been talking of flowers so 
much between times, and saying how sure she 
is there will be plenty in Heaven." 

Beatrice laid the lovely lilies on the little bed, 
within reach of the small white hand which lay 
upon the counterpane. Death was on Ruth's 
face, and Beatrice Wynne looked on its shadow 
for the first time. A great awe crept over her, 
and she stood looking at the child with a fixed, 
reverent gaze. 

Greatly to her surprise, Ruth opened her dark 
yes, and said, " I'm not asleep. Are they lilies — 
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real lilies ? Let me smell them, please." She 
could not lift them to her face, and it was Bee 
who held one near. " How sweet — how sweet ! 
How kind you are, dear Miss Bee ! Thank you .'" 

Oh ! the world of gratitude and love in those 
two words. 

'*! am too tired to talk," she said, "and it 
hurts me; but you will be sure. Miss Bee, to 
come where I am going, some day, won't you ?" 

Beatrice could only murmur "Yes;" and 
then Ruth said, — 

" This nice room, where I can see the blue 
sky and the trees — I should never have had it — 
nor Peggy nor mother — but for you ; it seemed 
all to come through the lost lilies, in the winter. 
They weren't half so lovely as these, though ; 
but they .were very pretty." 

Miss Williams saw how exhausted Ruth was, 
and said they must go now. She bid Annie give 
Peggy the basket, and then went up to Ruth. 
" Good-bye !" she said. 

" Good-bye ! Will Miss Bee say me a text 
for the last time?" 
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Beatrice's voice trembled, but after a mo- 
ment's pause she began the twenty-third Psalm. 
Before she had finished, Ruth's dark lashes lay 
upon her pale cheek, and she moved and spoke 
no more ; and that was Beatrice Wynne's fare- 
well to poor Ruth. 

Mr. Wynne's kindness to the poor Brownes 
was but the beginning of many deeds of Chris- 
tian charity to which his little daughter would 
incite him. 

The change in Beatrice was gradual but 
marked, from the time of her ninth birthday. 
She did not grow good all at once — let no child 
who reads this story think it possible — but 
Beatrice had learned where to carry her burden 
of sin, and how to bear the burden of Jesus ; 
and she had learned to strive to walk in the 
narrow way, and keep self, with all its desires 
and pleasures, under control, and to live for the 
good of others. 

Years rolled on, and many birthdays came 
and went; but in a little box in the corner 
of her wardrobe, Beatrice Wynne preserved a 
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wreath of white lihes, no longer fresh and fair 
and beautiful, but faded and yellow with time. 
But still precious and unforgotten, they have 
been looked at many a time, to remind her of 
the day when she saw them first — of the foohsh 
tears and wounded vanity which their loss had 
caused her. They remind her, too, of the bunch 
of fragrant lilies which she carried that bright 
June day to the dying bed of little Ruth ; they 
remind her of the Home where Ruth bid her 
foUow her, where the flowers fade not nor die, 
but blossom for ever, in the Paradise of Christ's 
redeemed. 
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